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1837. FE. MH. BUTLER & CO., 884. 


17 and 19 South Sixth &t., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


APPROVED TEXT- BOOKS. 


| OUR COMPLETE SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, 


MITCHELL'S, 


The successful Pioneer, is now the Standard, and in general use 
throughout the United States. 


OUR NEW READERS, 


BUTLER’S SERIES. 


But recently issued, they have created a new interest in school life, 
and have already achieved unprecedented success. 


| OUR SPELLERS, 


THE NEW AMERICAN. 


These Spellers have successfully held their rapidly-acquired popular- 
ity,—more than TWO MILLION COPIES being in circulation. 


OUR ARITHMETICS AND GRADED PROBLEMS, 
THE NEW AMERICAN, 


Have eclipsed mary of the old systems, and bid fair to outrival all 
competitors. 





OUR OTHER PUBLICATIONS, 


IN PART, ARE 


Geodrich’s Pictorial Histories, Smith’s Grammar, 
Bingham’s Latin Series, Sargent’s Etymology, 
Butler’s Elements of Chemistry, Scholar’s Companion, 
Butler’s Elements of Geometry, Oxford's Speakers, 


AND ARE ALL 


APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Send for Samples, Specimen Pages, Circulars, ete., ete. 
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THE STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL OF MICHIGAN. 


BY MARY ALLEN WEST. 


N his address before the French Institute, 
Drorim De ley’, says: ‘* The state of 
Michigan, U. S A., which has existed only 
about forty years, has the merit of preced- 
ing ancient Europe in the inauguration of a 
new era for dependent children.”’ 

The idea ot this school, in which the 
State becomes an embodied motherhood to 
her dependent children, sprang, as is fitting, 
from the heart of a woman,—Mrs. Laura H. 
Haviland,—‘‘ Aunt Laura,’’ as she is lov- 
ingly called by thousands who know her 
benefaction. A Quakeress, she is slight in 
person, never blessed with much of this 
world’s goods, but with a heart large enough 
to take in all childhood and all suffering. 

Of her work for our soldiers and the 
freedmen, we have not time to tell. The 
genesis of the State Public School was in 
this wise: Aunt Laura was living on a small 
farm near-Adrian, Mich, in the dark war 
days, and her heart was drawn out to the 
poor negro children that the chances of 
war had somehow drifted near her own 
home-harbor. She took them in and gave 
them not only food, shelter, and clothing, 
but ‘‘mothering.’’ Her neighbors helped 
her with the food and clothing part. Other 
little waifs, both white and colored, were 
taken in till the nest was full to overflowing. 

The ladies of Adrian interested them- 
selves in the work, provided suitable accom- 
modations for it, and her school,—for such 
it had become,—was moved into town. All 
neglected children in the neighborhood 





were gathered in, and the ladies visited the 
poorhouses in the neighboring counties, 
and persuaded the authorities to give up 
all children therein to their charge, the 
counties paying a pittance for their board. 

The beneficent results of this little school 
and home were so apparent that leading 
men, among whom Senator Randall and 
Governor Bagley are prominent, urged and 
secured the adoption by the State of a plan 
of which this school was the embryo, asa 
solution of the heretofore unsolved problem, 
‘*What can the State do for dependent 
children, that they may grow into useful 
citizens?’’ An appropriation was made by 
the legislature, the location fixed at Cold 
Water, buildings erected, and most impor- 
tant of all, a man secured for its superinten- 
dent,—I.yman P. Alden,—most admirably 
fitted for the place; the little school from 
Adrian was brought over, and the work 
begun. 

This was ten years ago; last week I 
visited it, and these were some of the things 
Isaw. A turn in the carriage-drive from 
the depot, two miles distant, revealed it to 
us; a little village of a dozen houses, well 
built of brick, pleasant and home-like in 
appearance. In their midst is the adminis- 
tration building, in the shape of a cross, 
190 feet long and 175 feet deep in the 
central part. This large building, with the 
cottages clustering round it, suggests the 
plan adopted here, which is a union of the 
congregate and the family plans. Each 
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cottage holds its own family of from twenty 
to thirty members, presided over by the 
house-mother, who, as the superintendent 
says, ‘‘washes and dresses them, trains 
them, plays with them, pets and spanks 
them, as an own mother would do.”’ 

In the large building they take their 
meals, and attend school in their six school- 
rooms. Here resides the superintendent, 
Mr. Fisher, who succeeds Mr. Alden this 
year, and is carrying on the work begun by 
him nobly, with his family and the six 
teachers. Here are the six school-rooms, 


including the chapel, where the primaries | 


have school on week-days, and all come on 
Sundays; the dining-rooms; the bakery, 
where all the bread and cakes are made to 
fill these hundreds of mouths; the laundry, 
where all the clothes are washed by im- 
proved steam appliances. Everywhere the 
perfection of neatness reigns, and the same 
is true in the cottages. 

A detached building contains the steam- 
engine which sends steam for heating, and 
hot and cold water to all the buildings; in 
this building is also manufactured from 
crude petroleum all the gas needed for 
lighting, at cost of only sixty cents per thou- 
sand feet. 

Our first visits were to the school-rooms, 
where we found good teachers and as bright 
a set of children as can be found anywhere. 
Happy, frank, open-hearted faces they had ; 
not a trace of guilt or shame about them, 
—for one thing carefully guarded here is, 
that no taint of criminality shall attach to 
children here. They are not sent here be- 
cause they are criminals, but to prevent 
them from becoming such. Having no one 
to care for them, they become dependent 
on the State, which, as Mr. Alden remarks, 
is the only price of admission to this school. 

The children wear no uniform, but are 
dressed in good, warm clothing, and pre- 
sent to the eye very much the appearance 
of a country school, except in the large pre- 
ponderance of boys over girls. . Of the 
three hundred children in the institution, 
only twenty-seven were girls at the time of 
our visit. This is accounted for by the well 
known fact that more people are ready to 
adopt girls than boys. 

School over, the boys were soon on their 
ample play-ground, playing, running, jump- 
ing, shouting, singing, or standing on their 
heads, as wide-awake boys love todo. No 
supervision is exercised over the playground, 
except that the house-mothers, from their 
back doors, occasionally check them by a 
word, when tones grow angry. But this 
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very seldom happens, we are told; there is 
very little quarreling among the boys. 

‘‘Do they never run away?’’ we asked. 
**O yes, often; a boy’s freak, but we pay 
little attention to it, and it does not amount 
to much,’’ said Mr. Fisher, thus show- 
ing his wise appreciation of boy-nature. 
‘*Often one starts up and says, ‘ Let’s run 
away,’ and his companion says, ‘ Agreed ;’ 
and away they go. ‘The flight of the little 
chaps usually ends in a barn on the other 
side of the farm, where they play in the hay 
till it begins to grow dark, when their cour- 
age fails and they sneak home. Occasionally 
larger ones go several miles, but usually 
before night are glad to accept the offer of 
some farmer who meets them, and asks if 
they don’t want a ride back to the school. 
All the neighboring farmers know them and 
are interested in them. Once in a while a 
couple will stay away a day or two, and then 
return; but in the ten years of the school’s 
existence only five out of 1,389 admitted have 
run away to stay, and that was in the early 
years of the institution.’’ 

We spent some time on the play-ground 
with the boys, finding them approachable ° 
and ready to talk with us when we spoke to 
them, but in no way forward or inquisitive. 
We then went to Cottage No. 1,—Baby 
Cottage. Here, as in all the cottages, isa 
hall running clear through, with front and 
back doors opening on to porches. On 
one side of the hall is the house-mother’s 
rbom, opposite the family sitting and play- 
room ; behind this is a closet for hanging 
caps and wraps, and piling playthings; and 
opposite is the bath-room, with stationary 
washbowls and a bath-tub, into which hot 
and cold water come upon turning a faucet. 
Into the bath-tub, in his turn, goes each of® 
the little urchins, kicking and splashing to 
his heart’s content, and coming out bright 
and rosy from the polishing of ‘‘ mamma’s”’ 
towel. In this house are thirty little boys, 
under five years old. ‘‘ How do you ever 
get them all washed and put to bed?’”’ 1 
asked, remembering certain home scenes 
where there were not a tithe as many, yet 
each found it hard work to await his turn. 
‘*Q, we manage nicely,’’ said the house- 
mother; ‘‘I have Lotta to help me,’’—a 
one-armed girl of fourteen, who remains in 
the institution because no one wishes to 
adopt a maimed child—‘‘and the little 
ones are very patient and helpful.”’ 

Up-stairs are the two dormitories, with 
rows of neat, white, single beds: ‘‘ We try 
to put two babies in a bed, they seem so 
much snugger and warmer together,’’ she 
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said. In the sitting-room were thirty little 
chairs, some rockers, some not ; ‘‘mamma’s’’ 
rocker, a low table on which they could 
play, bright-colored pictures on the wall, 
headless horses, jumpless jumping-jacks, 
and the like, on mantle and table ; a cradle, 
into which the wee ones could creep when 
tired, and an open cupboard in the corner, 
which the babies called their sleeping-car. 
The carpenter probably had no such thought 
when he built it, but those shelves, just 
about as long as an average five-year-old 
boy, and near enough the floor for the little 
ones to climb into, were altogether too sug- 
gestive to little folks’ vivid imagination, 
which transforms them into sleeping-berths; 
and almost any time of day you will see 
them occupied by little tots, cuddled up 
as contentedly as if taking ‘‘mine ease at 
mine inn.”’ 

The great aim of all connected with the 
institution seems to be to make it just as 
much like a Christian home as possible, and 
to pass the children from it to veritable 
homes as soon as practicable. Not that the 
State is in any hurry to be rid of the chil- 
dren, and so hurries them out to the first 
one who applies; the reverse is the case, 
for the greatest care is exercised in secur- 
ing for the children only good homes, and 
the State reserves the righ@ to withdraw the 
children at any time if the homes prove 
not to be good. 

The law provides that in every county 
there shall be an agent who shall visit the 
almshouse and take thence any child under 
twelve years old ; to him the county court 
turns over all dependent children and all 
youthful criminals; the criminals he sends 
to the Reform School or to the Intermedi- 


oO : , . 
ate Prison, according to their age; the de- 


pendent children, unless they be under 
three years old, blind, deaf and dumb, or 
otherwise defective, he sends to the State 
school. He watches over all State school- 
children placed in his county, and arrange- 
ments are now being made by which the 
superintendent shall, so far as _ possible, 
visit each child once. All this care shows 
that it is no desire on the part of the State 
to shirk responsibility that leads it to wish 
the adoption of children into good homes, 
but the conviction that the home is God’s 
appointed place for childhood. 

The same conviction leads to making 
life at the school as much like home life as 
possible. For the sake of economy, all eat 


together in the large dining-room of the 
administration building ; even here as much 
of the family life as possible is preserved, 





each cottage occupying a table by itself, 
presided over by its own house-mother. 
When all are seated at their respective 
tables, every head is bowed, and in perfect 
concert three hundred voices repeat, ‘‘ We 
thank thee, O Lord, for this food, and for 
all thy care over us. Give us this day our 
daily bread, and lead ns not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil. Amen.’’ 
The reverent attitude and tones of the child- 
ren, as they repeated this grace and also 
their evening prayer, impressed us deeply. 

In all the cottages except No. 1,—where 
the babies are,—the hour from seven to 
eight each evening is the family hour. Now 
all gather in the sitting-room to talk over 
the day’s doings, its fun, its work, its les- 
sons, its sorrows, and sometimes its sins, 
with ‘‘mother,”’ and she gives them loving, 
motherly counsel. Sometimes she tells them 
a story or reads them one; often they re- 
peat poems, always they sing much, and 
close with repeating Scripture and prayer. 
To all the cottages except No. 1, the child- 
dren are apportioned according to char- 
acter rather than age, so that, like a real 
family, this consists of children little and 
big. ‘* Big,’’ however, is only a relative 
term, as at the time.of our visit there were 
few children in the school over twelve years 
of age. It was Friday night, and all the 
children had just come from the bath. 
They were all in their bare feet, as they sat 
in their cosy sitting-room at this evening 
hour, feet and faces rosy and shining from 
the bath. The little ones were in their 
‘*nighties,’’ ready to slip off to bed should 
the ‘‘sand-man’’ sprinkle their eyes before 
the hour was out. As we entered, all were 
singing very sweetly, ‘‘He is ever near 
me.’’ The song finished, there was a little 
talk, not only fo the children, but with 
them ; then one of the boys repeated with 
wonderfully good enunciation and expression 
the beautiful poem, 

“The Master has come over Jordan. 
Said Hannah, the mother, one day.” 

When he finished it as we have always seen 
the poem, a dear little fellow took up the 
strain and told, in same rhythmic measure, 
how this story is told by the evangelists, 
‘but sweetest of all by Mark,’’ and then all 
joined in repeating ‘‘the sweet story of 
old’’ as told by that evangelist. The child- 
ren now sang a song written on purpose for 
them, ‘‘ Oh! we love our own State school.”’ 
The gusto with which they sang it, espe- 
cially the loving emphasis upon the personal 
pronouns, showed that they felt it every 
word. Each child in turn now repeated 
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a Scripture text, chosen by himself and 
learned as a safe-guard to him during the 
day. We were struck with the appropriate- 
ness of these texts, and the hearty way in 
which most of them were repeated by the 
little ones. 

After another song they repeated in con- 
cert the children’s psalm. ‘‘ The Lord is my 
Shepherd,’’ and sang it in metrical version, 
and then repeated (all standing) the ninety- 
fifth psalm. When they reached the verse, 
‘OQ, come let us worship and bow down, 
let us kneel before the Lord our Maker, for 
He is our God and we are the people of his 
pasture, the sheep of his hand,”’ all knelt 
and repeated reverentially a prayer evi- 
dently written especially for them, followed 
by the Lord’s Prayer. Rising, all joined in 
singing Pleyel’s evening hymn, ‘Glory, 
my God, to Thee, this night.’’ As the 
sweet strains died away, we left the cottage 
feeling that, in this State school, children 
are being better taught God’s work and 
God’s will, and are being better trained for 
noble, efficient manhood and womanhood, 
than are the children in hundreds of homes 
even of professing Christians. 

The various holidays are appropriately 
celebrated. Christmas especially is made 
home-like and happy. Governer John 
Judson Bagley, who may be considered the 
father of this institution, and whose dying 
words, ‘‘ My love for the children,’’ gave 
the key-note of his life, established a foun- 
dition called the Kittie Bagley Fund, as a 
memorial of his own little daughter, early 
taken home to Heaven. The interest of 
this fund is spent in buying Christmas pre- 
sents for the children. ‘Thus the sweet 
memory of this dear child, whose going left 
her own home desolate, will continue from 
generation to generation to cheer the hearts 
of these orphaned ones, and be to them both 
a type.and pledge of the more loving min- 
istry of the dear Christ-child. 

N. £. Journal of Education. 


— 


Up and away, like the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun, 

So let me steal away gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name, and my place, and my tomb, all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 

So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what 1 have done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done. 
#f. Bonar. 
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DEFECTIVE EYE-SIGHT. 
BY SAMUEL YORKE. 


HE deterioration of the eye has been, 

for many years, a topic of complaint— 
not only in the United States, but in Europe. 
In Germany, after a careful examination of 
the pupils in a public school, a surgeon has 
reported that the proportion of normal- 
sighted children is gradually less as the ages 
of the subjects advance: being thirty-six 
per cent. in the primary classes to ninety 
per cent. in the highest classes. Another 
German investigator reports that, from an 
examination embracing ten thousand chil- 
dren, it was found that the number of short- 
sighted in the elementary classes was from 
five to eleven per cent. ; in the higher school 
for girls, the proportion was from ten to 
twenty-four per cent.; in the Real/schulen, 
it was between twenty and forty per cent. ; 
in the gymnasia, between thirty and fifty 
per cent.; and in the highest classes of all, 
between thirty-five and eighty-eight per 
cent. In an examination of six hundred 
students of theology at Tiibingen, it was 
found that seventy-nine per cent. suffered 
from myopia. 

Similar examjnations made in the schools 
of France and 4 England exhibited similar 
results, showing that the organ of sight 
grows weaker as the term of study grows 
longer. In the United States, examination 
proves the same facts. In Philadelphia, a 
committee of physicians of the Medical So- 
ciety examined, with the ophthalmiscope, 
the eyes of four thousand children in the 
public schools, aud their report exhibited 
similar conclusions. In San Francisco, the 
Department Superintendent of the Public 
Schools asserts that, of the pupils who enter 
the public schools at the eighth grade, and 
work their way up to the high school, fully 
forty per cent. are afflicted with one or 
another form of myopia. Dr. Agnew shows, 
in a recent report on the progress of near- 
sightedness in this country, that ‘‘ our school- 
rooms are the factors most directly influen- 
tial in the gradual and increasing develop- 
ment of a race of spectacle-using people.”’ 
Dr. Derby, Dr. Seguin, and many other 
scientific philanthropic gentlemen, have ut- 
tered similar opinions. Professor Calhoun, 
of the Atlanta Medical College, says, on 
this subject, that in the interior of the eye 
there is an elastic muscle, called the cil- 
lary muscle (circumscribing that aperture 
through which light is conveyed to the 
retina), by which the sight is graduated to 
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different distances. In a normal eye, the 
contraction and expansion of this muscle 
are not noticed by us; but in a near-sighted 
or over-sighted eye these changes are violent 
and sometimes painful; and, eventually, 
the action of this muscle is spasmodic and 
so weakened that the sight is permanently 
injured. Near-sightedness, he remarks, sel- 
dom begins until the sixth year, when 
children commence using the eye on school- 
books. ‘There are records of the examina- 
tions of the eyes of forty-five thousand 
school-children, of all ages and grades, 
white and colored, and it has been proved 
that near-sightedness increases, from class 
to class, until, in the highest grades, it has 
actually been developed in as many as sixty 
or seventy per cent of all the scholars. I 
saw, lately, in the Baltimore Sun, that a 
studious little girl in a public school in that 
city was struck with blindness at her desk, 
just after finishing her reading-lesson. 

The causes to whlch this deterioration of 
eye-sight has been attributed are alleged to 
be cross-lights from opposite windows, light 
shining directly on the face, insufficient 
light, small types, and to the position of the 
desk, forcing the scholar to bend over and 
bring the eyes too close to the book or writ- 
ing-paper, etc, 

But, were all these detects remedied, the 
integrity of the eye would not be restored 
nor its deterioration prevented. The chief 
causes of the evil would still remain. These 
are the colors of the paper and ink. White 
paper and black ink are ruining the eye- 
sight of all reading nations. The ‘‘rays 
of the sun,’’ says Lord Bacon ‘‘are reflected 
by a white body, and are absorbed by a 
black one.’’ No one dissents from this 
opinion; bvt, despite these indications of 
nature and of philosophy, we print our books 
and write our letters in direct opposition to 
the suggestions of optical science. 

When we read a book printed in the ex- 
isting mode, we do not see the letters, which, 
being black, are non-reflective. The shapes 
reach the retina, but they are not received 
by a spontaneous, direct action of that or- 
gan. ‘The white surface of the paper is re- 
flected, but the letters are detected only by 
a discriminative effort of the optic nerves. 
This effort annoys the nerves, and, when 
long continued, exhausts their susceptibility. 
The human eye can not long sustain the 
broad glare of a white surface without in- 
jury. The author of ‘Spanish Vistas,’’ in 
Harper's Magazine, says of Cartagena that 
‘‘blind people seem to be numerous there, 
a fact which may be owing to the excessive 
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dazzle of the sunlight and the absence of 
verdure.’’ Mr. Seward, in his tour around 
the world, observed that ‘‘in Egypt ophthal- 
mia is universal,’ attributing it to the same 
‘fexcessive dazzle’’ of the wide areas of 
white sand; and the British soldiers, in the 
late campaign in that country, exhibited 
symptoms of the same disease. In the 
Smithsonian Report for 1877 it is stated, in 
a paper on ‘‘Color-blindness,’’ that ‘*M. 
Chevreul has produced 14,420 distinguish- 
able tints of the elementary colors, from 
which the paper-manufacturers could select 
colors more agreeable to the eye than the 
dazzling white, so weakening and lacerating 
to the nerves of that delicate organ.’’ We 
know, too, that the Esquimaux, wandering 
over their snowy plains, and the Arabs, rov- 
ing over their sandy deserts, are afflicted 
with inflammation of the eyes, which often 
results in blindness. I once rode for hours 
over a Western snow-covered prairie, and 
experienced the wearisome and irritating 
glare; and, had my ride been continued 
longer, I might have found myself in the 
condition of the gentleman described in the 
Cheyenne (Wyoming) Leader, ‘* Ex-Gover- 
nor John W. Hoyt was brought home in 
yesterday’s coach from the north, suffering 
from snow-blindness. He left Cheyenne on 
Thursday, and on Friday traveled all day 
over the snow while the sun shone brightly 
upon it. The Governor suffered greatly 
from pain in the eyes in the evening, and 
at length became totally blind. He has 
not been able to use his eye-sight since. 
His physician, Dr. Gray, expresses the be- 
lief that the Governor will recover his sight, 
but must be kept in a dark room for a week.”’ 
Lieutenant Danenhower, who lost the use 
of one of his eyes from the reflection of 
light from ice and snow in the Arctic Expe- 
dition of 1881, is a notable illustration of 
this subject. From all these authorities and 
instances it does not seem unreasonable to 
substitute some other than the universal 
color of our paper. What color shall it be? 
Nature and science declare that it should be 
green. Green grass covers the ground, and 
green leaves are our canopy, and no color 
is so grateful to the eye. Plutarch said, in 
Demosthenes, ‘‘It is universally acknowl- 
edged that we are not to abandon the unhappy 
to their sorrows, but to endeavor to console 
them by rational discourses, or by turning 
their attention to more agreeable objects— 
in the same manner as we desire those who 
have weak eyes to turn them from bright or 
dazzling colors to green or to others of a 
softer kind.’’ And, in his life of Pericles, 
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he says that ‘‘ green is best suited to the eye 
by its beauty and agreeableness, and at the 
same time it refreshes and strengthens the 
sight.”” From an old anonymous volume 


entitled ‘‘The Gentleman and Lady In- | 


structed,’’ published in London in 1759, I 


extract the following: ‘‘Some authors argue | 


for a providence, from the earth being cov- 
ered with green rather than with any other 
color, as being such a right mixture of light 
and shade that it comforts and strengthens 
instead of weakening or grieving the eye, 
and they explain it in this manner: All 
colors that are more luminous than green 
overpower and dissipate the animal spirits 
which are employed in the sight; whereas 
those that are more obscure do not suffi- 
ciently exercise the animal spirits; but the 
rays which produce in us the idea of green 
fall upon the eye in such a due proportion 
that they give the animal spirits their proper 
play, and, by keeping up the struggle in a 
just balance, excite a very pleasing and 
agreeable sensation. But,’’ says the author, 
‘*be the cause what it will, we know that 
its effect is certain.’’ 
brated French physiologist, says, in his 
chapter on ‘‘Sensations:’’ ‘‘Green is the 
softest of colors, the most permanently grate- 
ful; that which least fatigues the eyes, and 
on which they will the longest and most 
willingly repose. Accordingly, Nature has 
been profuse of green in the coloring of all 


| 
| 


Richerand, the cele- | 


plants, and she has, in some sort, dyed of | 


this color the greater part of the surface of 
the globe.”’ 

Dr. Thomas Dick, in his well-known work 
‘On the Improvement of Society by the 
Diffusion of Knowledge,’’ remarks, page 
206, section 6: ‘‘As the eye is constructed 
of the most delicate substances, and is one 
of the most admirable pieces of mechanism 
connected with our frame, so the Creator 
has arranged the world in such a manner as 
to afford it the most varied and delightful 
gratification. By means of the solar light, 
which is exactly adapted to the structure of 
this organ, thousands of objects of diversi- 
fied beauty and sublimity are presented to 
the view. It opens before us the mountains, 
the vales, the woods, the lawns, the brooks 
and rivers, the fertile plains and flowery 


fields, adorned with every hue, the expanse 


of ocean, and the glories of the firmament; 
and, as the eye would be dazzled were a 
deep red color or a brilliant white to be 
spread over the face of Nature, the Divine 
Goodness has clothed the heavens with d/ue, 
and the earth with green—the two colors 
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pleasing to the organs of sight; and, at the 
same time, one of these colors is diversified 
by a thousand delicate shades, which pro- 
duce a delightful variety on the landscape 
of the world.”’ 

Dr. Phene, in a paper read recently by 
him before a scientific society in Edinburgh, 
advised the planting of trees in cities; among 
the beneficial results of which he mentions 
‘*the relief to the optic nerve through the 
eye resting on objects of a green color, and 
that, as the power of sight is strengthened 
and sustained by green glasses, a similar ad- 
vantage would be gained by the presence of 
the green foliage in the streets.’’ And, 
finally, that profound philosopher, Sweden- 
borg, says in his *‘ True Christian Relig- 
ion;’’ ‘*What would color be if only white 
were given and no black? The quality of 
the intermediate colors, from any other 
source, is but imperfect. What is sense 
without relation? and what is relation but 
things opposite? Is not the sight of the eye 
darkened by white alone, and enlivened by 
green, a color inwardly deriving something 
from black?’’ 

These authorities and facts are entitled to 
serious consideration. They are all demon- 
strative of the positive injury, laceration, 
and destruction of the sight by the reflective 
dazzle of white; and to what else can we 
attribute the steadily increasing myopia of 
the children in our schools? Why not re- 
form it altogether! Let our books be printed 
on green paper, and let our printers use red, 
vellow, or white ink for the noxious black. 
The reform would be revolutionary, and the 
interests of the trade would be at first hostile 
to the change. For thousands of years, 
from papyrus to superfine glittering note- 
paper, our eyes have been exposed to the 


| deleterious influences of black and white. 


The change to green, yellow, and red, or to 
some other agreeable reflective tints, is 
eventually certain to take place. Science 
and common sense will compel it. The 
substitution can not, probably, be sudden 
nor immediate, for the stationery world 
must be turned upside down in the process: 
old school-books, blank-books, and writing- 
books and inks, must be displaced; and 
publishers and paper-manufacturers will have 
to adapt their measures to the new dispen- 
sation. But, when it is consummated, 
everybody will rejoice, except the spectacle- 
makers. ‘The eyes of the scholar and of the 
student will no longer be wearied with the 
myopian contrast of black and white, but 
strengthened and refreshed by congenial 


which are the least fatiguing and the most | colors; and to pore over the pages of a book 
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would be no more fatiguing to the eyes 
than gazing on a verdant prairie decorated 
with variously tinted flowers. 

Popular Science Monthly. 
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NO RECESSES. 


BY JOHN HANCOCK, 


HE plan of continuous sessions of school 
for a half-day without a break, has re- 
cently been the subject of much discussion 
in educational journals, and in the reports 
of school superintendents ; and, I am sorry 
to say, it has met with more favor than it 
merits. The general grounds upon which 
it is advocated seem to be the following: 
(1) That recesses are filled with moral dan- 
gers to pupils; and (2) that they weaken the 
discipline of the schools. 

As to the first of these objections to out- 
door recesses, I am sure it will be found in 
a large measure—if not entirely—baseless. 
That there are some dangers attending the 
massing of large numbers of children to- 
gether, even under the most favorable con- 
ditions, may be perhaps true; but these 
dangers are apt to be exaggerated in the 
minds of the public. And it can be stated 
with emphasis, that it is not in our public 
schools, with trained and vigilant teachers 
supervising the play-grounds, that the mor- 
als of the young are contaminated. It is 
in the free and unobserved intercourse of 
the street and in places of reprehensible re- 
sort that the mischief is done. Moral de- 
pravity is engendered in secret, not in the 
open presence of hundreds. In every well- 
disciplined school the opportunities for 
vicious contamination are almost absolutely 
nil. If any mischief should result from the 
association of pupils, it is far more likely to 
arise from their being out together between 
recesses, when their actions cannot be ob- 
served by their teachers And it will read- 
ily be seen that any such mischief must, in 
the very nature of things, be greatly aggra- 
vated by the no-recess innovation. It must, 
therefore, as it seems to me, be apparent to 
every one who shall bestow any serious 
thought upon the matter, that the argument 
for no recesses, in so far as it is based on 
their danger to the morals of pupils, falls to 
pieces for the want of facts. 

On the ground that recesses weaken the 
discipline of the school, the argument is 
still weaker. If children were sent to school 
for the sole purpose of their being kept still, 
it might have some weight. But no rational 
educator entertains any such thought. Chil- 





dren are sent to school to do work, and that 
work one which will tax their best powers. 
Now, quietness is in no way desirable except 
in so far as it contributes to the success of 
this work. It is a means to an end, and not 
an end in itself. A certain degree of quiet- 
ness must be had, or the main purpose of the 
school must fail. But he who thinks him- 
self a good teacher because he possesses such 
power of control over his pupils that he can 
hold them at all times in ‘‘a solemn still- 
ness,’’ but who fails in methods of instruc- 
tion and in arousing in their young hearts a 
love of knowledge and a high purpose in 
life, makes a woful mistake. The teacher 
who has, however, a genuine power of con- 
trol, so far from finding recesses a hindrance 
to discipline, will find them an aid. 

But the argument in favor of recesses is 
not merely negative—that they do no harm 
—but has a very positive side. 

The well-being of the child’s physical na- 
ture is too apt to be overlooked by school 
authorities, notwithstanding that it is upon 
his having a strong body that the hopes of 
his success in life must in a large measure be 
based. If we reflect that not one in ten of 
the school-houses of our land has any ade- 
quate means of ventilation, and that not one- 
half of them have any means beyond the 
occasional opening of a door or window, we 
must confess that the chances of a supply of 
pure air for our school children are some- 
what slender. Besides, the best ventilated 
school-building ever constructed is not so 
well furnished with wholesome air as all out- 
doors ; and no throwing up of gvindows, no 
free gymnastics indoors, can compensate for 
the deprivation of the glad whoop and exhil- 
arating rush of boys on the play ground, in 
heaven’s own unpolluted atmosphere. We 
meet everywhere complaints of overwork in 
our schools. But, as a rule, the trouble 
arises, not from overwork, but from long con- 
finement in a vitiated atmosphere. This it is 
which lowers the tone of the physical system, 
and not unfrequently deprives the child of 
the power of intellectual application almost 
altogether. As one consequent result of this 
deprivation, we too often have things learned 
(if they can be said to be learned atall) ina 
way almost purely mechanical. ‘The pupil’s 
inability to use his other faculties throws him 
back upon the one not yet entirely coma- 
tose—a feeble and debilitated memory—and 
to that all his mental efforts are restricted. 

If, then, any change from the present gen- 
eral practice in regard to recesses should be 
made, that change, in my view, should be in 
the direction of more instead of less. There 
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are other reasons besides those I have named 
why we should set ourselves in determined 
opposition to any plan which would deprive 
our pupils of those precious opportunities 
for the inspiration of an atmosphere that in- 
vigorates both mind and body—our forenoon 
and afternoon out-door play-spells—but 
enough has been said, I trust, to cause teach- 
ers who may be inclined to rush into the new 
scheme, to pause and consider whither it is 
likely to lead them. Present Age. 
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BY CHARLES H. SHINN. 


EACHING school is one of the occupa- 

tions in which a person is, as it were, a 
public character, to have each one of his or 
her acts examined with critical solemnity, 
and commented upon with that delightful 
freedom comparatively venial when some 
one else is the subject, but startlingly un- 
pleasant when it becomes personal. Not 
yet in any civilized region of the world is 
the man or woman whose thoughts, vitality, 
and whole existence are devoted to the ser- 
vice of education rendered, except on rare 
occasions, fit reverence as teacher—in which 
word, rightly interpreted by noble lives, 
there lies the essence of prophet and high 
priest. To those of us who, outgrowing in 
some degree our earlier enthusiasms, have 
learned to see dangers in what men call pro- 
gress, and gathering storms in the not-re- 
mote futuresfor nations and communities, 
there is, humanly speaking, small hope for 
the race, unless manhood and womanhood 
are fostered in home and school by pure 
lives, fervid zeal, gentle persuasions; and 
continual watchfulness. 

While Europe is being shaken by the tread 
of armies, and grows black with the smoke 
of factories ; while the financial centres of 
the world are slowly swinging from London 
and Paris to New York ; while the mightiest 
capitalists and the most reckless speculators 
this stormy earth has ever known are playing 
with transcontinental railroads and with the 
crops of States as with the ivory checks of a 
gaming table; while acres of corn and leagues 
of wheat are each year sown on newly- 
broken soil, and the human tide sweeps over 
what were waste wildernesses with a swift- 
ness unparalleled in history ; while Isthmian 
canals, Asian railroads, flooding of African 
deserts, and similarly bold propositions take 
visible and practical shape ; while these and 
such as these are brilliant elements of the 
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complex modern world, still now, as ever, 
it is divinely true that the germ and poten- 
tiality of all that may be is in the child be- 
ing taught, is in the lessons he receives, is in 
the purpose and character of his teacher. 

The greatness of a teacher’s responsibili- 
ties can never be laughed down, nor be- 
littled, nor ignored. Standing forever by 
the gates—messenger of the gods, translating 
their meanings not to men, worn, gray, hard 
of hearing, dull of sight, but to children, 
young, eager, swift-footed, rapturous, keen 
of apprehension—the true teacher is as one 
chosen from a multitude, and given a sign 
from heaven, and so anointed and set apart 
forever. To feel this truth strongly will give 
purpose and dignity to the teacher’s charac- 
ter. The time is coming, let us not forget, 
when ‘‘ I am a teacher,”’ will carry as much 
weight and professional meaning as, ‘‘ I am 
a lawyer,’’ or ‘‘I am a physician.’’ This 
is logically true, because neither law nor 
medicine are more a part of ultimate human 
development than is the profession-to- be of 
teaching. As the world grows wiser, the 
need of schools and colleges will be felt more 
and more; the demand for professionally 
trained teachers will increase. 

To make teaching a recognized profes- 
sion, the friends of education must develop 
the professional feeling. Now, teachers, as 
a class, do not know enough of each other, 
or of the work which is being done in allied 
fields of human thought. They must link 
themselves more closely with the grander 
movements of the times. Suppose that the 
teachers of each county sent delegates to a 
State convention, where the best lecturers 
and teachers of national reputation were 
present; then, suppose, that after a week of 
solid work, and even after the lagging soul 
had caught the march and impetus of the 
occasion, delegates were chosen to a great 
national convention, meeting each year to 
unify the school laws of the States and the 
text-book systems, to brighten knowledge, 
and to strengthen relationship. ‘Then, too, 
there are social science associations both in 
the United States and in Europe, and earn- 
est meetings of geologists, philologists, and 
student-masters of every sort. Shall not the 
common-school teachers of America send 
delegates to each of these great convoca- 
tions? Will they wait until new knowledge 
has drifted into text-books, or will they take 
it as it falls, fresh and glowing, from the lips, 
of the leaders of human thought? The 
movement to-day is toward unification, and 
a thorough organizing of human forcesinto 
compact battalions. 
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The teacher of the future is to have a pro- 
fessional training as long, as costly, and as 
arduous, as that required for lawyer, physi- 
cian, or minister. He will feel himself allied 
with an influence social, moral, and intel- 
lectual, which is everywhere known and re- 
spected. His diploma, once won, will pass 
current in every civilized community. A 
National Department of Education will then 
form a part of the government machinery, 
ranking in importance with that of the Inte- 
rior, and bringing the systems of the several 
States into healthy agreement. For years 
there has been a Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture distributing seeds, making costly ex- 
periments with new plants, and publishing 
ponderous reports on whatever appears of 
horticultural interest. To have a Commis- 
sioner of Education were of infinitely greater 
importance to Americans; for, although no 
two farmers in the United States can farm in 
precisely the same way, yet farmers’ sons 
and daughters everywhere need the same 
sort of strong, harmonious mental develop- 
ment. ‘ 

It happens at present that there is an out- 
cry, partly ignorant, partly malicious, against 
precisely what eminent educators feel is best 
for the teachers, namely, thorough profes- 
sional training. ‘* Would you make a cor- 
ner on teachers ?’’ cry these ridiculous peo- 
ple. ‘*We object to hard examinations, 
normal schools, and these years of prepara- 
tion you talk about. We have daughters 
who want pin-money, sons-in-law who can’t 
find anything to do except teaching. If we 
haven’t, our neighbors have.’’ Stripped of 
non-essentials, the under-thought is often of 
this nature. ‘The answer must be plain and 
decisive, and those to whom knowledge of 
the wider sort has been the breath of life, 
should stand by their guns bravely. Some- 
times, and indeed often, men, who in their 
hearts know better, will for social and polit- 
ical reasons give a cowardly assent to foolish 
and ruinous doctrines, hoping, dimly indeed, 
that the deluge may not come until after 
their time. Most of the evil in this world 
exists because men have not the courage to 
fight for their own convictions. 

In the vitally important matter of choosing 
a teacher for a public school, the only hon- 
est rule for trustees and parents to follow is to 
require not mere fitness—for there are many 
after a fashion fit—but to demand the high- 
est, most complete fitness. No one ever knew 
too much to teach school successfully. The 
common phrase is a fallacy. Truly, indeed, 
a person, though with dazzling attainments 
in certain ways, might lack important con- 





necting links, or fail to possess the power of 
imparting his knowledge. But these things 
would bar success in any field of intellectual 
activity. It is impossible to know too much 
of a trade, art, or profession. The young 
men and women of a community, if they 
choose to teach, must first make themselves 
thoroughly fit—capable of the highest tests, 
and this in other words means professional 
training. How much more this means than 
technical and hasty examinations can ever 
decide, and how much healthier mental 
growth is thus secured, can hardly be ex- 
pressed by any comparison. It is right that 
every person now teaching successfully should 
pass unchallenged. But if from this time 
forward only graduates of State universities 
and colleges of the first rank, and of normal 
schools properly equipped and _ officered, 
were allowed to teach, the mora/e and effi- 
ciency of the profession would be infinitely 
better. Doubtless many successful teachers 
began without this professional training, and 
struggled up, paying double tax of toil and 
brain-waste for each victory won. To them 
all honor ; but we must remember that the 
better teacher a person is by nature, the bet- 
ter weapons he or she should be given—Da- 
mascene steel and Toledo blades from heav- 
en’s illimitable armories, where men are 
made ready to fight the gods’ battles against 
woe and ignorance. 

Returning to the subject of choosing teach- 
ers: if the mass of people were good judges 
of the fundamental differences between 
teaching and pretending to teach, the case 
would not be as bad asitis. Unfortunately 
a pleasant, good-natured young person, who 
has a knack with children, and flatters the 
parents, can in many localities mispro- 
nounce half the words in the language, 
foully assault the queen’s grammar, and 
show utter, blind ignorance of the most or- 
dinary and vital facts of human progress and 
of civilized existence, without exciting com- 
ment or arousing inquiry. He or she ‘‘ has 
a certifieate, is popular, keeps good order. 
What more,”’ cries the stupid giant Public, 
“can you restless critics require ?’’ Andso 
he goes to sleep again, as of old, with much 
grumbling. 

Meanwhile the heavens grow thick with 
combat, and the war is at our gates, and 
forces strong in their growth, clash and min- 
gle, that the newestand best may have birth, 
after long wrestle with men and with de- 
mons. Nations, governments, systems, re- 
ligions, society itself, and indeed the whole 
fabric of civilization, are being tried by fire, 
and questioned as to the spirit that is in 
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them. If they falter or fail, they perish. In 
the midst of complex movements and cur- 
rents, spiritual and intellectual, whose full 
meaning no one man can fully grasp, the 
whole and only safety for any people lies in 
choosing and obeying wisest leaders, not 
merely for places of national honor, but 
more particularly for the sort of fundamen- 
tal work which the teacher is appointed to 
do. We need a man or woman of pure 
mind, singleness of purpose, and simplicity 
of speech, for each one of the schools 1n city 
and country, in each county and State from 
Hatteras to Mendocino, and from Key West 
to the frontiers of Montana. It has grown 
to be a greater question than one of mere 
expediency. The question of how to better 
educate the people finds place in presidential 
messages, and in lectures by college profes- 
sors. The writers for dailies, weeklies, and 
monthlies begin to consider it. No matter 
what a man does, or hopes to do, if he be 
intelligent, he cannot but feel that the influ- 
ence of the public school system is about him 
as a subtle atmosphere, folding his daily life 
and making better things possible. Beyond 
and above all this, the truth that the existence 
ofthe American republic, and the perpetuity 
of our institutions, are involved in the prob- 
lem of education, faces us this moment, the 
living issue of the hour, with mute gesture, 
dreadful and appealing. This has been 
thought, said, and written time and time 
again. On this the terrible prophecy of 
Macaulay was based. Yet the fact itself is 
inexpressibly portentous. 

Heedless, brutal voters, when in the ma- 
jority, can and will make vulgar and poison- 
ous enactments, follow wandering lights of 
numberless ‘‘ isms,’’ become slaves of preju- 
dice and tools of knaves, lay the axe at the 
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roots of prosperity, and stab the genius of | 


social order to the heart. If to-day, or to- 
morrow, or next year, the apathy of the 
friends of education leads them to relax their 
efforts to strengthen its foundations and 
widen its bulwarks, there will come atime as 
thestruggle deepens, when that earlier forget- 
fulness may prove fatal. Indeed, for those 
who try to educate the young, each day is 
doomsday, and has an influence infinitely 
widening through space, so far as we know 
endless, and immeasurably solemn. The 
same is true of those who by their friendship 
or enmity may help or mar the harmonious 
development of what is wise and pure in our 
educational system. The men who write 
editorials and essays should look well to their 
work, nor ever let the desire to say some- 
thing brilliant, or witty, or new, overweigh 
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that wish to speak the truth by which alone 
writing is ever justified. Richard Grant 
White, purist, and professional critic of eve- 
rything American, has recently furnished, in 
pages of the Worth American Review, a note- 
worthy example of ‘‘ reason’s lack and judg- 
ment’s eclipse.’’ The title of Mr. White’s 
article is, ‘‘ The Public School Failure.’’ It 
claims to be a judicial indictment of the sys- 
tem, but it is merely a recital of various 
abuses, real enough, but being reformed by 
educational workers, and affording no just 
ground for Mr. White’s hasty, reckless, and 
superficial conclusions. He levels his lance 
against that general education which is, under 
heaven, the only hope of the modern world, 
sore beset by dangers countless, and trying 
to arrange in some endurable way for all men 
just governments and better social relations. 
This we shall do in the fullness of time; but 
those who stand by and cast a stone at us are 
somewhat to be blamed, much to be pitied. 
They furnish weapons for the sectarian as- 
saults of the classes who are scheming to ob- 
tain a division of the school funds; but in 
the future as in the past, we may have cour- 
age, and go on building our walls, though 
we lay the mortar with one hand while 
wielding the sword with the other. 
Concerning those men and women who 
teach school, it seems to one whostands some- 
what apart and looks upon the whole busi- 
ness with remembrance of his own teaching 
days, and yet with the varied experience of 
other occupations to guide him, as if the need 
of needs in the teachers of to-day, were sym- 
pathy with and knowledge of life as it is, 
complex, mysterious, and yet in nature di- 
vine. That the teacher should be one apart, 
dignity-laden, sober-eyed, and unduly formal, 
is one of the ancient dogmas, in no way to 
be reverenced by the modern world. The 
thoughts and sympathies ot the true teacher 
go wherever men and women toil and con- 
quer, not only in the realms of books, but in 
the out-door world, gathering hints of what 
to teach and how to teach it. Where sailors 
in midnight seas lie along the slanted yards, 
clinging fast with mighty thews as they furl 
the straining sails ; where, deep in dripping 
mines of Nevada and California, men grope 
along the metal-bearing ledges with pick and 
giant powder and diamond drill ; where on 
breeze-swept hills looking down on azure 
seas, or in valleys wide and fair, the hus- 
bandman goes out to sow, the v/yneron gath- 
ers grapes, the orchardist buds and grafts; 
wherever, in short, the human activities are 
free, healthy, and progressive—there, now 
and forever, the true teacher will find guid- 
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ing hints of what to say in school-room and 
by fireside, to pupil and parent. Thus, if 
one loves the work, these scattered hints, 
blown by silver wings and floated by shining 
seas, will widen and brighten, till in the 
teacher’s heart there are voices of many 
lands, music of many epochs, and the plain 
realities of life shall glow and gladden in his 
speech, shine about his daily path, and glo- 
rify even dull moments and hard tasks. 
Pacific School Journal. 
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HE war of the schoolmen continues. 
Whether a Latin Lexicon or Ure’s 
Dictionary of Sciences is the better weapon 
to fell the giant Ignorance remains in dis- 
pute. The reading world applauds one 
champion or the other as its tastes incline, 
deserters from either side skipping nimbly 
to the adversary’s as reasons appear more or 
less cogent for that change of base. Mean- 
time there is a growing band of non-com- 
batants, who incline to believe that the real 
failure of our modern education to educate 
isedue to our superstitious belief in the effi- 
cacy of text-books, whether classical or 
scientific. Wordsare taught too much, and 
things too little. 

In the hundred years which our thick- 
blossoming centennials celebrate we have 
hardly begun to consider pedagogics as a 
science, but have followed the old methods 
of instruction with little question. We are 
still fettered by the notion that knowledge 
consists in knowing what has been said 
about things; in familiarity not with what 
is, but with what is printed concerning it. 
The modern technical schools have done 
something for boys in the way of setting 
investigation above definition. But girls 
are not much better off than they were im 
Mrs. Hannah More’s didactic days as to 
their methods of study, large as their gain 
has been in extent and variety of acquisi- 
tion. Very few sweet girl-graduates leave 
school with the notion that there are still 
fresh subjects of inquiry in the world, 
things concerning which there is real truth 
for them individually to discover, or actual 
use for their imagination, memory, and rea- 
soning powers. The laws of nature mean 
certain crabbed postulates laid down in 
text-books. Geography is inclosed between 


the ample covers of the most popular gen- 
eral atlas and the latest school manual. 
Grammar, that rich palimpsest, written over 
the fading myth, fable, poetry, history, of 
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all time, is but an arbitrary classification 
of the dry bones of language, a desiccated 
verbology. Botany treats of the difference 
between calyx and corolla, between stami- 
nate and pistillate flowers, with an occa- 
sional excursion into wider fields of knowl- 
edge, carefully hedged in with a thorny 
Latin terminology. ‘That it meant to John 
Evelyn, or Linnzus, or Darwin, or Wilson 
Flagg, or Thoreau, or Burroughs, a pursuit, 
a passion, a life-long service of nature, 
would appear to most girls who have passed 
a good examination in class a fact as incom- 
prehensible as that Newton should have 
heard an idea drop with the dropping apple. 
An apple falling from its stem a falling apple 
is to them, and it is nothing more. 

What is astronomy, as taught, but a read- 
ing about the stars? How many girls have 
opportunity or desire to sweep the heavens 
for themselves, observe the stately march of 
the sidereal legions, learn what is known of 
the mysteries of the skyey spaces, or com- 
prehend the methods by which the great dis- 
coverers have succeeded in their mighty 
quest? As for history, that top and crown 
of studies, comprehending all others, to 
young ladies in general it is what Hume has 
written, or Macaulay, or Crowe, or Arnold, 
or Grote, or Alison, or Bancroft. It is not 
the evolution of the world, the sum of things 
that men have lived and suffered and toiled 
and died for, leaving their record for the 
profit of unborn generations. 

If girls’ schools (and boys’ schools too, 
but, as we said, these are less bound in to 
the letter which mentally killeth) would 
teach their pupils to look straight at the 
subjects which concern them, and not ex- 
clusively at the image of those more or less 
brokenly reflected in the mirror of books, 
if study were made less important, and in- 
quiry and reflection more insisted on, vacu- 
ousness and ennui would be out of fashion 
in the next generation. 

It is, of course, true that the best thinking 
of the world stands recorded in books, and 
that the best manuals of instruction have 
reached an almost ideal excellence. But 
the abler the master mind which strives to 
pour itself out within the narrow limits of 
a text-book, the less can it succeed, unless 
it meets that mental alertness and compre- 
hensiveness in the student which can expand, 
supplement, and illumine what is of ne- 
cessity condensed and incomplete. And 
this condition of mind is the result, not of 
reading, but of observation and inquiry. 

The excellent periodical literature for 
children now published, calling their atten- 
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tion, as it does, to the infinite riches of the 
universe, and inciting them to be natural- 
ists and investigators on their own account, 
is a great help in the right direction. The 
Kindergarten schools, which do not impose 
knowledge, but educate eyes, hands, judg- 
ment, and reasoning faculties, are an im- 
measurable gain. Yet a celebrated and ad- 
mirable teacher of girls lately objected that 
the children who came to her from Kinder- 
gartens, or who had been allowed to read 
Harper's Young People and kindred peri- 
odicals freely, showed less willingness to 
study than children who began their a-b 
abs in the regular way. ‘They expected, she 
thought, to be entertained, and could not 
march along a tiresome road unless there 
were flowers on both hands. But why should 
they, poor things? ‘The trouble is not in 
the children, but in the method. Even the 
spelling-book and the rule of three are fas- 
cinating if the mind comes freshly to them, 
feels the joy of original investigation, and 
deduces principles or infers probabilities for 
itself. What the human intellect might be, 
and especially the intellect of our girls— 
that unknown quantity which gives the sages 
pause—will never be known until we put an 
end to our very curious custom of laying so 
many heavy books on our children’s heads 
as to hinder their growing. 
Harper's Bazar. 
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INSECT LIVES—IV. 





THROUGH A GLASS CLEARLY. 


E do not like to see a beautiful thing 

at a disadvantage. When a large co- 
coon (yellowish-brown, and leaf-enwrapped), 
cut from a spray of wild raspberry, in Sep- 
tember, had been watched for over six 
months, and showed no signs of life within, 
it was half given up as a useless affair. In- 
quiring scissors, one day in March, stole an 
entrance into the cocoon by carefully snip- 
ping one end, and cutting spirally round 
an opening which revealed, unharmed, the 
living chrysalis within. It seemed cer- 
tain—secret as it then was—that from out 
this brown-ringed casket some beautiful 
thing was preparing to emerge. 

While watching it closely, a month later, 
one of the vest-like folds on the breast slowly 
began to part, revealing, first, a curious 
bridge of fringe across the opening. 
could this be? ‘The side of the clear-glass 


box, even, was too much obstruction for 
the impatient watcher. 
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this through a glass darkly,’’ I said, as the 
lid was removed ; and slowly out came this 
amber fringe, a broad, beautiful antenna, 
yellow stemmed from base to tip, with ochre- 
yellow fibres radiating from it in a perfect 
plume. The other soon followed. So large, 
so full, so beautiful antennz I had not seen 
before. 

Now for the microscope. Ah, the differ- 
ence between an obstructing and a reveal- 
ing glass !—between seeing through a glass 
darkly and through a glass clearly! A 
richly-colored centre stem, of thirty-one 
joints, and two filaments to each joint, of 
exquisite finish and symmetry. Then a lit- 
tle wider parting of the vest (no breaking 
of the chrysalis), now and then a shiver and 
a spasmodic movement of the whole chrysa- 
lis, with a little further exit—another shiver, 
another waiting, and in an hour and a half 
out came a beautiful (but still limp and con- 
tracted) Polyphemus moth. 

A pot of hepatica stood ready in the box 
for him to cling to while expanding his 
wings, but the slight, fresh stems proving 
too frail for his weight, the danger of a fall 
was prevented by putting a stick into the 
earth beside the hepatica, to which he int- 
mediately clung, and gently unfolded his 
soft-hued ochre wings, bordered with gray, 
showing two large and elegant eye-spots on 
the hinder ones, of a deep blue-black, with 
a transparent oval in them, clear as a bit of 
inserted mica. In the upper wings were 
two smaller transparent ovals; a collar, 
edged with lake color, and two spots of lake- 
red, edged with black on the edge of the 
upper wings, completed his beauty. The 
body, of a soft brown ochre, was furry and 
feathery as an owl. Large eyes, six short 
furry dark-brown legs, a softness of blend- 
ing in color, and a gentleness and grace ot 
motion, crowned the whole. Lifting his 
large wings, his flight was slow and grace- 
ful ; no hurried fluttering and wild beating 
against the glass when a prisoner ; no dash- 
ing about the room when at liberty. 

If ever a name was a misnomer, it is surely 
so in hiscase. Polyphemus, a one-eyed furi- 
ous giant, a murderer and greedy cannibal, 
for him to give a name to this two-eyed, 
gentle-natured and apparently tongueless 
moth (whom no sweets could tempt), sim- 
ply because it is large! As well might he 
be called the Tower of Babel, Behemoth, 
Leviathan, or any other great thing of earth 
or sea. He is, however, not likely himself 
to apply to the legislature for redress for this 
grievance. 

The inside of this cocoon is finished with 
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the hardness and smoothness of the inside | with a sort of elegant leisure. Turning 


of an almond shell, which it. closely resem- 
bles, except being much larger. 

The larva of this moth is described as of 
a bluish-green color, with a yellowish-brown 
head, living upon the oak, elm, and lime 
trees ; the cast-off skin was inclosed in this 
cocoon. The disposition of the eye-spotted 
ochre was well tested in the artist’s saloon. 
No philosopher ever showed more patience 
and dignity under repeated trials at the 
hands of a photographer than he displayed 
in the hands of his persecutors, with no 
knowledge of the cause to stimulate his 
vanity and inspire his courage. 

I said the mystery wrapped up in the 
brown cocoon was ‘‘a secret.’’ In study- 
ing Natural History we often learn the first 
part of a lesson last; sometimes the middle 
part first; sometimes it is years after we get 
part first before we can find part second, 
even of a short, small lesson. ‘The pages of 
Nature’s book are countless, but they are 
not all numbered, and sometimes we have 
to stop and wait in a most interesting place. 
It is all the pleasanter when we complete 
the round. After the Polyphemus moth 
had been mounted for months, a beautiful 
caterpillar was given to me. He was very 
large ; of a handsome pea-green color, with 
little points of golden yellow, which, in cer- 
tain lights, had a beautiful pearly appear- 
ance, like frosted silver. There were five 
orsix of these points on each ring. The 
feet and the head were a light brown, al- 
most exactly the color of an almond shell, 
and the green V-shaped tail was bordered 
with a line of darker brown. 

He was given to me one afternoon in 
August, just as I was about to go out fora 
walk. After admiring him, and noticing 
carefully his colors and peculiar shape, | 
said, ‘‘I will sketch him, on my return,’’ 
But there are some things which do not wait 
upon our leisure, and a caterpillar, just ready 
to retire to private life, is one. So, when I 
returned to him, two hours after, the only 
way he could be sketched was with his head 
and three or four front rings peering out 
from a well-begun cocoon. He had already 
attached the leaf (it was a maple, as he was 
found near a maple tree) to the side of the 
glass box, and drawn it about him partially, 
and was working very busily. 

My disappointment in his special hurry 
was relieved, however, by finding, a few 
days later, and in quite a different locality, 
another caterpillar of the same kind, which 
is now before me, clinging to a spray of oak 
leaves, eating and resting as he chooses, 





away from a maple leaf, he shows his prefer- 
ence for the oak ; clasping the stem of the 
leaves firmly with his ten false feet, he moves 
his brown head silently back and forth, 
while the leaf melts away before him very 
steadily. He has the same disposition mani- 
fested by the Polyphemus moth, which he 
anticipates. He never jerks about when 
disturbed, or shows the slightest irritation, 
as do many of the caterpillars, and is so 
quiet in every movement that you feel sure 
he is well contented with life as he finds it, 
with no regrets for the past or speculations 
about the future. A perfect contrast to him 
is the little, jerky, impatient caterpillar of 
the quince, in a box beside him, who, if 
touched the most lightly, will actually spring 
up and throw himself entirely over, in the 
most astonishing manner. Between these 
extremes, every variety of disposition pre- 
vails among them. When at full length, 
this Polyphemus caterpillar is about three 
inches long; but when hunched up like a 
half-closed Chinese lantern—as he now lies, 
eating his oak leaf—he seems but little over 
an inch in length. 

The edge of the first ring, which comes 
close round, like a hood, over the brown 
head, is light lemon yellow, and the upper 
or second joint of the true feet, and a nar- 
row border above the brown feet, are also 
yellow. The diagonal side stripes are yel- 
low, also; the spiracles—forming a dash 
near the centre of each diagonal line—are a 
lake-colored brown. Each one of the diag- 
onal lines is finished at either end with a 
round orange or gold-colored knob (like the 
old-fashioned ‘‘ frog button’’), with a single 
white bristle in each. ‘This marvelous de- 
tail of finish in even the smallest insect ex- 
cites our constant wonder and admiration. 

The cocoon spun so suddenly by the first 
of these two caterpillars is exactly like the 
one cut from the wild raspberry, except that 
the color is a lighter yellow. The leaves 
are drawn over it in the same manner, and 
firmly glued to the cocoon. The mystery 
which this had seemed before was solved, 
by witnessing him make the cocoon, just as 
you would better understand the Chinese ball 
within a ball after seeing one cut. He first 
bent the leaf in the position required, draw- 
ing it up at the end, and lapping it over at 
the side. Then he spun the fine, creamy 
threads of silk, weaving back and forth very 
dexterously, connecting the openings of the 
leaves with the side of the box. Contract- 
ing his body more than one-half within this 
leafy outline, he worked himself adroitly 
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into positions to form its symmetrical out- 
line. I watched his work until very late in 
the evening, and the next morning further 
watching was useless. He had ‘ wrapped 
the drapery of his couch about him, and lain 


‘down to pleasant dreams.”’ 


More than six months he slept in his co- 
coon ; and now in April, 1878, he is a hand- 
some Polyphemus moth. Very curiously, he 
came out just ove day /ater than the one last 
year from the wild raspberry. That was on 
April roth, and this came out April zoth. 
This moth is not quite so bright as the male 
one, and the antenne are not so large and 
plume-like ; but otherwise it is equally hand- 
some. ‘The second of the two caterpillars, 
as it spun up a little later, is not yet out, 
but the cocoon has been peered into, and the 
chrysalis, in the increasing clearness of its 
rings, and its active movements when dis- 
turbed, gives promise of an early exit. 
There is no danger of injuring the moth by 
carefully opening the cocoon which holds 
the chrysalis, and then its change can be 
watched as it turns from a dark brown to a 
lighter shade, and becomes almost transpa- 
rent before it opens. Since writing the 
above, a friend sent me from another state, 
a box with a note—which was read before 
opening the box— which said, two hand- 
some caterpillars would be found in the box. 
On trying to remove the lid, I found some- 
thing was the matter; when lo, instead of 
what was promised me, two large, scarcely 
completed cocoons! My disappointment 
would have been greater had I not known 
them at once as belonging to the Poly- 
phemus moth. They were busy travelers, 
building as they went, and in one short 
journey completing a house, with a speed 
and perfection of finish which puts greater 
architects to shame. 

HOW I CAUGHT A BEAR. 

I was walking quite alone, when a slight 
noise attracted my attention. I looked 
about me, when, close at hand, and delib- 
erately advancing toward me, I saw—a bear. 
I was not in the least alarmed, which proves 
how much there is in a name, for I did not 
then know he was a bear. Determined to 
capture him, I armed myself with a small 
twig and a very smail cage in the shape of a 
tumbler. Instead of resisting, he coiled up 
quickly into a ball, was tipped into the cage, 
and this soon inverted over a piece of white 
paper on a book. Thinking a leaf might 
attract him, I put a bit of cabbage leaf un- 
der the glass, and soon he was forgetful of 
his imprisonment in satisfying what proved 
to be an almost insatiable appetite. He 
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spent his time for some days in devouring 
leaves, and taking exercise by rapidly trav- 
eling about his small prison. Eat, march, 
eat, march, was his programme, until, not 
satisfied with one den, he made himself 
another, and having sealed himself in, I saw 
him as he was no more. I afterward found 
that inside of the second den he formed 
another. His winter quarters were secure. 

This was in September. He slept undis- 
turbed until March, and then he began to 
go about again quite freely, but in a new 
coat. He ate, too, but very delicately. Not 
leaves, but a dainty sip of honeyed sweets. 
In September he was a yellow-bear cater- 
pillar. In March he was an ermine moth. 
A white miller, we should say, but when 
we part his wings we see his body is yellow 
striped lengthwise, and alternating with 
each stripe has a row of black dots. And 
on his wings there is the merest point of a 
black dot (one on each fore wing, and two 
on the hinder ones), so very small that you 
would not at first notice them. But they 
belong to him, and are always there. For 
he is not the only bear we have watched 
through this change, and four or five quiet, 
dreamy, pointed, black-dotted moths are 
now in a box close by me, all alike, except 
a little different in size. These are the 
Virginia ermine moths. In the same box 
are some man y-spotted ermine moths, 
something like leopard moths; but whether 
tiger, bear, or leopard, the name is not de- 
rived from the nature, as all are quite meek, 
and much more like a lamb. 

There is one of these white millers beside 
me now as I write. The same tiny speck 
on each fore wing, the same two dots on 
the hinder wing. He, too, went into his 
den in September, and came out in March 
so white and furry about the head that if 
as a caterpillar he should be called a yellow 
bear, as a moth I should call him a polar bear. 

CRUMPLE-WING. 

Crumple-wing came out of his -winter’s 
sleep in March. He went in in the month 
of September. He was a salt-marsh caterpil- 
lar (the Arctia acrea). But he seemed very 
much at home in an inland garden. He 
was on the croquet ground, plodding his 
way among rolling balls and quick footsteps, 
when he was made a prisoner. He lived 
on grass, plaintain and other leaves, until 
he wove his yellowish-brown hairy cocoon 
under his glass tumbler. 

I don’t know why he came out of his long 
rest with a crumpled wing. -I think he had 
plenty of room under his glass, and no one 
touched him before he was perfectly free 
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and walking about in his queer. one-sided 
manner. When a Danais butterfly, on com- 
ing out of his chrysalis last summer, exhib- 
ited a marred and crumpled wing, I knew 
it was because he had been confined in too 
small a space for his wings to expand fully; 
and the form of the pupa itself had been 
compressed by the position in which it was 
formed, so as to resemble in shape half an 
acorn-cup rather than a whole acorn, which 
it looks a good deal like when perfect. 
Another Danais had its wing marred by 
touching it very gently with a pencil’s point, 
in the eagerness to see it expand more 
quickly. ‘The slightest touch at that time 
will injure this delicate fabric, than which 
nothing in nature seems more susceptible 
of harm. But there was, no doubt, a 
hidden reason for Crumple-wing’s misfor- 
tune, at whatever time it occurred. His 
right wings are perfect and quite handsome ; 
the hinder left wing but half unrolled, and 
much shriveled. ‘The hinder wings are a 
rich ochre-yellow ; the front pair white, 
dotted with black, and ochre-lined. His 
back is ochre-yellow, with seven black spots 
down its centre; six on the yellow, and 
one on the last ring of the body, which is 
white. Two rows of black spots ornament 
the sides, and there is one on the under 
side of the body also. His antennz are 
long and graceful, and the microscope shows 
them to be variegated in color, and with 
spiky hairs, instead of being feathered. 
His head and neck-cape are tinged with 
ochre. At first he appeared so indifferent 
to food that it seemed doubtful whether he 
had a tongue; and after being tempted in 
vain with sugared water, he was left some 
days to work out the question without it. 
But when next offered a chance to break 
his fast, it was amusing to see how eagerly 
he thrust out his short, amber-colored tongue 
and drew up the sweets, as a child would sip 
lemonade with a straw. After his long fast, 
before eating, he had strength enough to 
tow another moth and two empty cocoons 
(which chanced to be caught together near 
him) all about his box, having entangled 
the claw of his foot in the loose hair of the 
empty chrysalis cover. One or two dead 
moths were placed purposely near him. He 
walked slowly about them, looking at them 
with the appearance of an anxious doctor or 
surgeon, studying the case for a time, and 
walking off, evidently satisfied that hope 
was gone when no signs of life could be per- 
ceived. It never seemed to occur to him to 
attend to his own case, which was, however, 
well enough, as it would have required as much 





skill to unroll his shriveled wing into sym- 
metry as to put into their dead forms a new 
life. Just as he stands now, with his head 
and left wing hidden under a leaf of the 
blooming hepatica, you would never think 
of calling him Crumple-wing. Huis best 
foot is foremost; he is a fine looking Acrea. 


UNDER THE CAPE. 


The very day Crumple-wing gave up try- 
ing to inspect others, or hold on to his own 
life any longer, another Arctia acrea came 
out. His brown cocoon was larger than 
Crumple-wing’s; in fact so much larger than 
any one of the kind I had been watching, 
that a very fine specimen was looked for 
from it. As other Acreas had appeared, 
that went in about the same time, he was 
daily expected, and a hope (which rather 
grows less as moths increase in number), 
was indulged that his ex¢ might be wit- 
nessed. A slight appearance of a disturb- 
ance at one end of the cocoon had been 
noticed, and he was closely watched. Just 
as the tea-bell rang another look was given 
to his glass box; when lo! there was a 
small oval opening in one end of the co- 
coon, and the moth was rapidly advancing 
up the side of the box to the top. But 
worse than Crumple-wing! Except that he 
was symmetrical, his yellow, black-dotted 
body was only partially covered by a very 
short white cape, and two pairs of very 
short wings, looking like the old-fashioned 
double-cloak capes, without the cloak. 

Watching him for a little, with a curious 
mixture of wonder and pity, we left him; 
when lo! on returning in half an hour he 
was all right—as perfect and handsome a 
specimen of the white-winged Acrea as could 
be found. His cloak had only been packed 
under his cape. And this is the way he 
looked before he shook it out. 

If another caped moth is seen before he 
has shaken out his entire garment, some- 
thing more than a tea-bell will be needed 
to prevent a careful watching of the pro- 
cess. There was nothing of the limp ap- 
pearance of a new butterfly, to suggest any 
further development of wings as necessary. 
His cafe was snowy and full and downy, 
and he walked off with the buoyancy and 
strength of a fully developed and perfectly- 
dressed creature. The black dots upon his 
wings are more exactly symmetrical than in 
any of this kind before noticed ; by actual 
count almost precisely equal in number, as 
well as alike in shape and size. The color 
under the throat is a rich orange, and also 
of the thighs; the legs being five-jointed, 
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alternating in black and white. The joints 
resemble the divisions in the stems of rushes, 
as is the case with those of most moths when 
examined with the microscope, The last 
joint terminates in a sharp, black claw, with 
which he can cling with a force not to be 
overcome without danger of breaking. His 
aptenne are spiked, instead of feathered ; 
and if Crumplie-wing is an Arctia, as we 
have supposed, and he seems to answer the 
description of that moth exactly, this is one 
of the same class, without the ochre-lined 
front and the ochre hinder wings. When 
at rest his wings are roofed or sloped down- 
ward, covering the yellow-spotted body en- 
tirely. 
ARCTIAN AND ICHNEUMON. 

There were still two chrysalids of .the 
Arctian left, and two days after the one had 
stolen out from under his double cape (all 
moths and butterflies have the double-cape 
appearance), one of these chrysalids was 
seen slowly ascending the glass prison wall, 
piloted by the head and forelegs of an ash 
colored moth, creeping slowly along with 
his heavy brown house on his back ! 

It was another Arctia, or ‘‘ false ermine 
moth,’’ as those of this gray color are some- 
times called. After a little while the chry- 
salis fell, and the moth was free; but, as he 
had ‘‘jarred in the gate’’ from not being 
able from some reasons to throw off the 
chrysalis so soon as he ought, his wings were 
somewhat cramped, and he looked like a 
second cousin to Crumple-wing. 

After a supper of sweetened water, and 
upon the lighting of the gas, which always 
puts fresh life into every fibre of a moth, he 
shook out his wings very respectably, and 
showed his appreciation of the light as the 
first object in life. He was of a soft glossy 


ash color, and his body had three rows of 


black dots running lengthwise down the 
centre and sides. 

It is no slander to say that he was double- 
tongued, which, however much to be depre- 
cated in human beings, is really nothing 
against one who uses his tongue only to 
gather sweets. While some of the larger 
moths seem to have no tongue, the Arctians 
are usually supplied with two. They are 
coiled up side by side, sometimes joined 
together lengthwise, and sometimes quite 
separate, 

The last remaining chrysalis was just like 
the one of the ash-colored moth, but when 
it opened, instead of the expected Arctian, 
out came a large slender-bodied Ichneumon 
fly! his head bright yellow and his legs 
alternating with honey-yellow and black. 
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His wings are a brilliant steel blue. He 
resembles the Ichneumon that came out of 
the ‘‘round’’ front door of the Asterias, 
but is larger, and has a sword-shaped borer 
nearly an inch in length, giving him 
rather a formidable appearance, as he comes 
buzzing with a bold whirr, instead of steal- 
ing in softly with the meekness of the feather- 
winged Arctian. 


> 


TRAINING AND CARE OF THE EYE. 
BY FRANCIS J. STEIN. 

N school the eye can best be trained by 
| drawing. ‘‘ Free-hand’’ is perhaps more 
valuable in common school education than 
‘‘mechanical,’’ because it trains at the same 
time both eye and hand. One who has 
practiced drawing is able to learn any trade 
more quickly, and make an improvement 
sooner, than one whohas not. Whether it 
be cutting calico for an apron, cloth for a 
coat, or leather for a pair of shoes, the ad- 
vantage is with him who can draw ; yes, even 
at sawing a piece of board or building a 
wall. Drawing trains the eye and makes 
the hand more skillful, hence makes skilled 
workmen. Of what use is spelling, if the eye 
cannot detect the error when a word is writ- 
ten or printed incorrectly? Therefore 
written spelling, which does train the eye, 
should be preferred to oral spelling—the lat- 
ter, however, being useful for review. 
Again, one might spend an hour in telling 
the location of a farmand its fences, when a 
simple diagram would convey a better idea 
in a few minutes, which is another advan- 
tage from drawing. 

But if it is valuable to train the eye, it 
must be of equal importance to preserve the 
strength of vision. When a pupil’s eyes fail 
somewhat, he is apt to bring them closer to 
the object, to see it more distinctly; and, if 
he continues this practice, he acquires near- 
sightedness and must wear glasses. But in 
most cases it is not glasses he needs so much 
as rest, or proper care of the eyes, most 
cases of near-sightedness being probably the 
result of weakened organs of vision. 

Are there instances in which a child can 
again do without glasses, after having used 
them fora time? And if there really area 
few cases that seem to have been affected by 
glasses, might not those same eyes have been 
cured better in some other way? Glasses 
are of real benefit in cases of structural near 
sightedness, not by curing, but by aiding 
the sight. Great care must then be taken to 
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select them to suit the eyes. Weak or dis- 
eased eyes of a parent may cause structural 
defects in the eyes of the child. ‘Too many 
persons, after they once begin to use eye- 
glasses, must be slaves to them for the rest of 
their lives. In very many cases, all that 
needs to be done to cure disease is to remove 
the injurious cause. Thisceasing to operate, 
nature itself will again build up the sys- 
tem. Should we not then consider it our 
duty to discourage the present extensive use 
of eye-glasses, and aid in remedying defec- 
tive vision by removing its causes? Some 
of the possible causes of near-sightedness and 
of weak eyes—operating singly or together 
—are the following: 

1. Too continuous use of the eyes on near ob- 
jects, and too little exercise in distant vision. 

2. Much fine drawing and much fine writ- 
ing. 

3. Facing the light, as when looking from a 
distance to a blackboard next the window. 

4. Desk or seat not suited to the height of the 
child. 

5. Unsteady light, as a flickering gaslight. 

6. Dryness of atmosphere, where the room is 
heated by air that contains too little moisture. 

7. Retiring late at night, which habit generally 
substitutes artificial light for daylight. 

8. Standing too near the blackboard when 
reading large writing or print from it. 

g. Using writing fluid instead of black ink, 
necessitating a strain of the eyes in following the 
pale marks while writing. 

The following are a few of the remedial 
precautions that should be tried before re- 
sorting to eye-glasses : 

1. Do not forget to take muscular exercise; 
it invigorates the eyes as a part of the body. 

2. When the eyes begin to pain, let them rest 
by looking away from the work for a while, and 
at distant objects. 

3. Pupils should not hold the pencil too near 
the point ; it forces a lower position of the head 
to enable the eyes to follow the writing. 

4. The teacher should never stand at the win- 
dow when speaking to his or her pupils, because 
they will strain their eyes in trying to see the 
expression of his or her face. 

5. Whether burning oil or gas for reading, 
writing or sewing, use both a chimney and a 
shade. 

6. If the heated school-room atmosphere 
during the winter does not contain enough mois- 
ture, either evaporate water or force steam into 
the room. 

7. Children six years old may need ten 
hours’ sleep, while adults need but eight hours. 
Persons with weak eyes should retire early, to 
avoid the painful evening light. 

8. Do not read while riding in the cars ; the 
position is too unsteady, requiring too much 
effort to follow the print. 

g. Do not read much unless you are in good 
health. 
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NOVEL READING. 


N a sermon on ‘‘ Novel Reading,’’ at the 

Church of the Messiah, in New York, 
the Rev. Robert Collyer said: ‘‘ If it be a 
sin or a disgrace to read novels, no matter 
what may be their quality or purpose, then 
I must confess myself to the disgrace and 
the sin.’’ 

He took the congregation into his confi- 
dence, and told how he first imbibed his 
love for reading stories from his good mo- 
ther, who, though she read no other book 
than the Bible, and had only such knowl- 
edge as sprang from the ‘ good heart,’ yet 
had the true story-teller’s instinct, and the 
stories she told seemed to him in after-years 
to be the best he had ever heard. ‘‘I won- 
der,’’ he said, ‘‘if the mothers of our time 
who read so many stories can tell stories to 
their children so that they will afterward 
seem to be the very best.’’ His mother’s 
stories were always clean and bright and 
wholesome, so that when he began to read 
stories himself he found no bad _ things 
among them. 

On leaving home he fell into tl 
some extremely pious people who regarded 


» hands of 


novel reading as a sin. He found in the 
library a ponderous religious book in which 
the Waverley novels were strongly con- 


demned. The writer had quoted largely 
from these novels to sustain his position, 
and he had read the book for the sake of 
these extracts. It reminded him of a bad 


cake with plenty of good plums, and he 


picked out all the plums. He then ob- 
tained the novels and read them by stealth, 
‘‘and,’’ he said, ‘‘if it was a sin I have 
since found no time for repentance.’’ Sir 


Walter Scott made serfs and beggars noble, 


and this enabled him to discover noble men 
and women engaged in humble work. ‘I 
read the books still,’’ he said, ‘‘ with more 
than a boy’s delight, and they have done 
me good all the days of my life.’’ 

Referring to the Waverley Novels, ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’’ and some of Fenimore 
Cooper’s novels, he added, ‘‘ They may well 
stand among the books that are the inspira- 
tion of our youth and the solace of our old 
age.’” He had read with great eagerness the 
Bronté novels, but they were ‘‘ not so good, 
so healthy or breezy, as those of Sir Walter.’’ 
Still he regarded them as admirable books. 
‘Jane Eyre,’’ said he, ‘‘is one of the books 
that touched the bell and sounded the bugle 
for a revolution. Charlotte Bronté knew 


not what she was doing when she put her 
great heart into that book. 


It shows that 
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woman is not undeveloped man, but di- | teachers of the country are exercising more 


verse.’’ Charles Kingsley’s novels, ‘‘ are as 
healthy as his Devonshire boys and as brac- 
ing asa clear winter day. ‘They help you 
to be great and clean and bright, and to 
look at life in its sunny aspects. 
no better companions in their time and 
place.’’ 

The rule for reading is that the books 
read should be ‘‘ sweet and clean, such books 
as you are not afraid to leave around where 
your wife and children or sister might see 
them.’’ He would draw no narrower lines 
than those; still novels could not take the 
place of text-books of education. ‘Don’t 
make your novel-reading,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
work of your life, but make it one of the 
relaxations and pleasant things of your life. 
If you want to have good companions about 
you, don’t be afraid to count good stories 
among those good companions. They can 
teach you something, can turn your heart 
towards better things and introduce you to 
a nobler and truer life.’’ 


a a — 


FOUR PROFESSIONS. 


HE Lawyer’s work is chiefly employed in 
making right what is wrong—in dealing 
with dishonesty—in settling the misunder- 
standings of people—in interpreting law,and 
in punishing law violators. Lawyers live by 
other people’s quarrels. 

The Doctor gives most of his time to the 
mending of broken physical law. While he 
has other important duties, his chief work is 
to restore order where law has been violated. 
Doctors live by other people’s ailments. 

The Preacher gives his time to reclaiming 
people from their sins. Like the doctor, he 
spends his time in making right what is 





wrong—in saving people from the results of 
violated law—only he works in a different 


department. He must too often take old, 
warped, partly decayed material, and make 
it over.again, so far as this seems possible. 
The Teacher gives his time chiefly to the 
upbuilding of character. His work is origi- 
nal work; he builds from the foundation. 
He works with God’s material, and if he 
works according to God’s plan his work will 
never need to be doneover. He has an ad- 


vantage over the lawyer, the doctor, and the 


preacher, in that he is not chiefly occupied 
in mending violated law, and can give his 
strength to the development of mind and 
soul according to law. Even the preacher 
does not have the opportunity of the teacher 
for doing good. I believe that to-day the 


I know of 


influence over the lives and characters of the 
people than are the preachers. A teacher 
whose character is not worthy of imitation 
by the children is a disgrace to his profes- 
sion, and should abandon it. 

True, the teacher lives by the ignorance 
of others ; but ignorance on the part of chil- 
dren is in accordance with God’s law, and 
therefore right. Teacher, magnify your 
work. Indiana School Fournal. 

re 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


) EADING.—What preparation should be made by 
R the teacher to instruct a class to read a selection in 
the Fifth Reader? What use can such a class make 
of the Dictionary in the preparation of the reading 
lesson? Of what is the poem, the “ Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” a description? What is described in 
each stanza? What was the cause of the death of 
Sir John Moore? What information should the 
teacher give to the class, or lead them to obtain for 
themselves preparatory to reading this poem ? 

ARITHMETIC.— For how long must $1,800 be 
loaned, at 3% % per an., to bring the same interest as 
$1,500, loaned for 9 months, at 7 % per an.? By 
proportion. What must be the face of a note for 60 
days, which, discounted in bank at 10 % per an., will 
yield $982.50? Divide $5,356 in the ratio of 4,'\%, 
and 4%. A farm that is three times as long as it is 
wide contains 30 acres; how many rods long is the 
farm? How deep is a cubical bin that holds 1,728 
cubic feet? Divide $189 between between three per- 
sons so that the second shall receive twice as much 
as the first, and the third twice as much as the second. 

THEORY OF TEACHING.—In what do the relations 
between teacher and pupil differ from those between 
parent and child? In what do they agree? What 
is reflection? Why should it be cultivated? How 
can a pupil be induced to give attention? Why does 
repeating a thing tend to fix it in memory? Why is 
it that memory studies are the best for early child- 
hood ? : , 

GRAMMAR.—Define grammar as a science; as an 
urt. What is the basis for the classification of words 
into parts of speech? Write a sentence containing 
an abstract noun; a sentence containing a collective 
noun in the singular; a sentence containing a collec- 
tive noun in the plural. Define a relative pronoun. 
Name the relative pronouns. State the two offices of 
a relative pronoun in language. What is declension ? 
Define an infinitive; a participle. Write the infini- 
tives and participles of the word 4vow. Correct the 
following sentence, and give reason for the correction: 
The fact of me being a stranger does not justify his 
conduct. Punctuate the following sentence: “A 
principle which, is equally true in morals and in 
mathematics is, that strength of material or of mind or 
of men is always most available when it is applied 
closely around a single point.” 

GEOGRAPHY.—Define latitude; longitude. What 
causes the variation of temperature in different parts 
of the earth? State the causes of the varying lengths 
of day and night. What are the boundaries of the sev- 
eral zones? What isthe general surface of the Pacific 
States and Territories? Describe the two largest 
river systems of South America. Describe the climate 
of the Selvas; of the Pampas. Name the mountains 
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and chief rivers of North Carolina. Give the moun- 
tains and chief rivers of Tennessee. How do ocean 
currents influence climate? In what way are they 
important to navigation ? 

PENMANSHIP.—Give the elements which form the 
following letters: a, 0, f, C,z. Analyze the follow- 
ing letters by naming the principles which compose 
them: O, U, E, m,u. What is the height of r and 
s ?, What is the object of the study and practice of 
principles, as such, when learning to write? What 
is a head line? What is a base line? 

U. S. History.—What is the relation of Physical 
Geography to History? By people of what national- 
ities were settlements first made in Massachusetts, 
New York, New Jersey, Florida, Indiana? Nametwo 
eminent foreigners who aided us in the Revolutionary 
War, and indicate their services. What was the em- 
bargo of 1807, and what did it accomplish? Name 
the three most important American inventions. 
Write a sketch of the battle of New Orleans. Name 
three turning points in U. S. History since 1850. 
Tell why you think the three events just named were 
cardinal events. Name three ways in which the 
United States has acquired territory, and give illus- 
trations. Who are the Mormons? 

PHys!1oLocy.—Wherein do arteries and veins dif- 
fer? What large vessel carries venous blood from 
the abdominal viscera to the liver? What vessels 
conduct the blood from the liver to the heart? In 
what respects do arterial dnd venous blood differ? 
State the difference between inspired and expired air. 
How does the saliva affect the food? What is chyle? 
How does it differ from chyme? What are liga- 
ments? Name the different parts of a tooth. 


on -— — 


INDEX OF CHARACTER. 


LADY teacher of long experience re- 
[\ marked recently that she had known so 
much of actual impoliteness and even rude- 
ness upon the part of teachers towards 
pupils, that she had very little to say in 
defense when they are criticised upon that 
score. ‘There are others ready to bear the 
same testimony. 

In country and village schools, where the 
teacher comes into more intimate and prom- 
inent relation with the community and with 
the parents, there is comparatively little 
cause of complaint, we are glad to believe. 
Personal acquaintance with the parents has 
a wholesome and restraining influence upon 
the teacher. But in large systems of schools 
there is so little of personal interest and sym- 
pathy between the teacher and the patrons, 
and the teacher feels so indifferent to popu- 
lar judgment because she is so secure against 
it, that there is no influence save her own 
self-control and sense of propriety to restrain 
the utterance of her feelings in moments of 
exasperation. 

Furthermore, many persons find their way 
into the position of teacher, especially in 
large cities, whose breeding, or rather want 
of breeding, leaves them ignorant of what 





is required by proper, not to say polite, in- 
tercourse between themselves and pupils. 
The position of authority which they hap- 
pen to occupy affords opportunity for the 
inbred coarseness of their natures to mani- 
fest itself, and the numerous provocations 
which the teacher has to endure unhappily 
furnish the occasions. 

From one cause or another, teachers say 
things which are utterly without defense and 
to an extent which is hardly credible. 

In some cases principals and superintend- 
ents are not aware of the facts. In many 
cases as a matter of policy they find it best to 
be oblivious to the facts. In other cases, so 
exaggerated and unreasonable are the com- 
plaints, or so aggravating the provocation, 
that the teacher is excused upon the principle 
of being more sinned against than sinning. 

If the evil ended with the rough speech, 
so much harm would not be done. But 
these rough words are an index of a spint 
within the teacher which utterly disqualifies 
her for her high office. Even a harsh, loud 
and unpleasant tone of voice is a fatal symp- 
tom. It indicates a point of view upon the 
teacher’s part, an attitude of mind and of 
character, which renders it impossible for her 
to be a teacher 1n any true sense of the word. 
To ask her to cultivate a pleasanter tone is 
to say that she is not in real sympathy with 
her children; that she does not reverence 
the divinity within them ; that the mother- 
spirit, absolutely essential to every true teach- 
er, has given place in her to the spirit of the 
task-master. It is asking her to change her 
nature ; to put self-devotion in place of self- 
ishness; to bring about an entire change in 
her attitude toward her pupils. 

This may seem like hanging a great deal 
upon a slender thread; but we have never 
yet observed a harsh, unfeeling, unsympa- 
thetic voice in a teacher but that it indi- 
cated the same qualities in her character ; and 
it made her an undesirable, if not unfit, 
person to act asateacher. ‘This is not say- 
ing that such persons cannot maintain or- 
der ; or that they cannot be efficient instruc- 
tors so far as intellectual training goes. Nor 
is it saying that teachers never need to use 
decided tones and words, or to call things 
by their right names. 

It is simply saying that the perfunctory, 
metallic voice, which is not rare among teach- 
ers long in service, is more than a superficial 
blemish. It is an unfailing index of a radi- 
cal defect in character; a freezing of the 
‘genial currents of the soul’’ which de- 
stroys the greatest power of the teacher— 
the heart power. The School Master. 
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NOBLE monument to the Founders 
will, in the coming time, be a perpetual 





reminder to all whom business or mere pass- | 


ing curiosity shall call within the spacious | 


enclosure of the Capitol Grounds at Harris- 
burg. It will bear mute but eloquent witness 
to the transcendent importance of the work 
done in establishing and developing our 
Common School System,—an expression in 
granite of the gratitude which a mighty Com- 
monwealth would express towards its chief 
benefactors. 


THE Philadelphia Zedger urging editor- 
ially the election of Mrs. L. M. Mitchell 
as School Director in the twenty-fourth 
ward of that city, adds: ‘‘ There is no more 
competent or efficient Director in the Board 
—and but few that are her equals as to 
qualification. Having been a teacher her- 
self, she knows what teaching should be.”’ 
We are pleased to know that she was elected 
by a handsome vote. 


A number of ladies | 


were also chosen school directors in Chester | 


county at the late election. 


Wuat our public school system should 
give to the younger pupils, is fairly de- 
scribed by Supt. B. F. Patterson as follows: 
‘« The requirements of modern life demand 
that a boy twelve years old shall be able to 
write a fair hand and indite a creditable 
letter; he must be able to make out a bill, 
spell correctly, read intelligently, and speak 
and write with reasonable accuracy and 
clearness; and he must not only possess a 


fair knowledge of arithmetic, but be able to | 


perform its operations with rapidity and 
precision.’” Nor should the boy’s sister be 
at all behind him in these essentials of 
school training. 


THE Michigan Legislature, by a vote of 
68 to 13 in the House, and with only two 
adverse votes in the Senate, passed an act 
requiring district school boards to make 
provision for instructing ‘‘all pupils in 
every school’’ in physiology and hygiene, 
with special reference to the effects of al- 
coholic drinks, stimulants and narcotics 





generally upon the human system. After 
September 1st, 1884, no certificate will be 
granted to any teacher who does not pass a 
satisfactory examination in reference to 
these branches. Vermont has a similar law. 
The statute in Connecticut permits school 
boards to prescribe these studies, but does 
not require it. 


THE executive committee of the State 
Teachers Association, composed of Superin- 
tendents C. F. Chamberlain, of Crawford 
county; J. M. Coughlin, of Luzerne; T. 
M. Balliet, of Carbon; H. S. Jones, of the 
city of Erie, and Sam’l Transeau, of Wil- 
lamsport, have just had a conference at 
Williamsport to arrange a programme for 
the next meeting of the State Association. 
Last summer it was decided to mcet the as- 
sociations of Ohio and New York at Chau- 
tauqua Lake in July next; but as they have 
changed their plans and are not goihg there, 
Pennsylvania also will remain at home. The 
place of meeting was not fixed upon, but 
Meadville, Harrisburg, Altoona, Johnstown 
and Titusville were considered. The /our- 
nal votes MEADVILLE, which we believe to 


| be, at this time, the choice also of a very 


large proportion of the membership ofthe 
Association. 


THE placing of fifty-two Apache pupils 
from San Carlos at Carlisle Barracks for their 
education and improvement, is an Apache 
policy that can command universal approval. 
Gen. Crook induced these children to go to 
the school, and their parents to part with 
them—three principal men of the tribe ac- 
companying them. This step should be con- 
trasted with the proposal to hang, shoot and 
imprison the captured Apaches. To feed, 
clothe and educate the children of the Indi- 
ans is cheaper than fighting the tribes; and 
in addition the children become the mission- 
aries and teachers of civilization to their kin. 


THE members of the National Educational 
Convention called at the White House dur- 
ing the session in Washington, called and 
paid their respects to President Arthur. The 
members were presented by General Eaton, 
Commissioner of Education, who briefly re- 
viewed the objects of the Convention. The 
President responded, welcoming his visitors 
and saying that the happiest hours of his life 
were when he was a school teacher. The ex- 
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periences of those years, spent in the culti- 
vation of youthful minds, were of the great- 
est value to him now in dealing with chil- 
dren of a larger growth. He promised his 
hearty co-operation in the efforts of the con- 
vention for the cause of popular education. 


WE know the specialty for which our old 
friend Passmore wishes to secure the servi- 
ces of agents to be a very valuable aid to 
primary training. There is nothing better 
of its kind in use in the schools. 


Tue Franklin Institute of Philadelphia is 
actively at work, in preparation for the 
most unique and wonderful exhibition of 
its kind that has ever been held in this 
country. This is no less than the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Electricity and, Elec- 
trical Appliances, to be opened” in that city 
Sept. 2d of the present year. By a special 
act of Congress all articles ‘‘imported solely 
for exhibition’ on this occasion will be ad- 
mitted from foreign countries free of duty. 
Wide-awake teachers within hundreds of miles 
of Philadelphia will be there by thousands for 
this exhaustive object-lesson in electricity. 


Ir is not at all surprising to see so many 
contradictory statements concerning the 
true condition of education in Prussia, so 
long as the Prussian Government itself is 
not well informed on this subject. In a 
recent address to the Prussian Normal School 
teachers, Herr von Gossler, the present Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, gave a striking 
proof of his ignorance of the condition of 
education in his own country. He was not 
able in a single instance to give exact fig- 
ures, but had to resort to the unscholarly 
expressions, ‘‘about’’ and ‘‘ more or less.”’ 
The last statistics on education in Prussia 
were published in 1871. 


A LATE author, Rev. E. Thwing, in dis- 
cussing the theory and practice of teaching, 
puts certain foundation facts in pedagogy 
in this terse and striking manner: 

“Attention is a lesson to be learned, and 
quite as much a matter of training as any other 
lesson.” ‘A dull boy’s mind is a wise man’s 
problem.” ‘The teacher makes the taught do 
the work, and occupies himself in showing 
them how to do it, and taking care that they 
do it.” “The beginning of teaching consists 
in rousing some intelligent appreciation of what 
is already known by rote, or daily seen by eyes 
that see not, and daily done without under- 
standing and despised because not under- 
stood.”’ ‘No one ever yet in all the worlds 


wrested a truth worth having from an unloving 
and unloved owner.” ‘The transmission of life 





from the living, through the living, to the living, is 
the highest definition ofeducation.”’ ‘‘ The limits 
are narrow indeed within which the whip is 
master.” ‘‘Genius is an infinite capacity for 
work, growing out of an infinite power of love.” 
“Half the bad work of the world arises from 
want of hope, not from want of vigor.”” “The ° 
beginning of all true power lies in getting closer 
by living observation to that which has to be 
known.” ‘Glory to the strong, on the reverse 
side of the shield is oppression to the weak.” 





But little can be done with or for bad 
men or bad women. ‘The world is coming 
more and more to accept Wordsworth’s 
dictum, ‘‘ The child is father to the man.’’ 
Train him or her to habits of industry and 
thoughts of goodness, for these are threads 
of gossamer that change to strands of steel. 
The opening article in the present number 
tells a noble story of the great State of 
Michigan. A similar story will one day be 
told of Pennsylvania also, in her care for 
her outcast children, that shall be worthy 
to supplement the shining record she has 
made in the organization and support of her 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. Speed the day! 


Our age also needs the moral ‘‘ gad-fly ’’ 
hardly less than did Athens in the day of 
Socrates. The impudence of mere material 
prosperity is here presented in Ruskin’s 
forcible style : 

People sometimes speak, in this working age, 
as if houses and lands, and food and raiment 
were alone useful; as if sight, thought, and ad- 
miration were all profitless; so that men inso- 
lently call themselves utilitarians, who would 
turn themselves and their race into vegetables; 
men who think, as far as such can be said to 
think, that the meat is more than life, and the 
raiment than the body; hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, who think that it is to give 
them wood to hew, and water to draw, that the 
fine forests cover the mountains like the shadow 
of God, and the great rivers move like His eter- 
nity. 


THE question of the Bible in the public 
schools has arisen in a new shape in Iowa. 
The complainant said that the teachers of his 
two little girls turned the school from its 
lawful design into a place of worship and re- 
ligious instruction, and made of themselves 
‘ministers of religion therein, in the pres- 
ence and hearing of all their pupils.’’ The 
Bible was daily read, the teachers and pupils 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and religious 
hymns weresung. Hegave notice to the prin- 
cipal of his objections to these religious exer- 
cises, and requested that they be discontin- 
ued, but all in vain. He then appealed to the 
law. The Judge refused an injunction. To 
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say that a school where the Bible is read asa 
part of the morning exercises, or where the 
Lord’s Prayer is repeated, or a hymn sung, is 
a place of worship, or that such teachers are 
ministers of religion, seemed to his Honor 
more specious than sound. He held, more- 
over, that Iowa’s constitutional provision 
granting religious toleration, and prohibiting 
the Legislature from providing any religious 
establishment, is not contravened by laws 
which recognize the Scriptures or the Supreme 
Being, or Sunday as a religious day of rest, 
but that such laws are legal and valid. 


On his death-bed the late Congressman 
Haskell, of Kansas, said to a personal friend: 
*« It paysto beclean. Next to my God, my 
wife and my children, I value my good 
name. Personally, I do not care to live, 
but I would like to live for my family. I 
have nothing to leave them but my good 
name. I am proud of that name. My 
record is clean, and my children can look 
back upon it with pride. I’d rather deserve 
that good name than all the world.’’ ‘This 
is- what every man should feel who ap- 
proaches death with any sense of its mean- 
ing, of its tremendous issues. The good man 
whose soul has been clean, though his purse 
has been empty and his life has been seeming 
failure, can safely trust God and the future ; 
while the merely ‘‘ successful’’ man, who may 
have accumulated vast means, must too often 
draw his largest dividends in a region that 
must not be named to ears polite. 


A MEETING of the Inter-state Commission 
on Federal Aid to Education, appointed at 
the Louisville Convention in September 
last, was held in Washington February rrth. 
Dr. Thomas W. Bicknell, of Massachusetts, 
president, and Milton S. Lytle, of Pennsyl- 
vania, secretary. ‘The bill agreed upon by 
the Commission appropriates $12,000,000, 
to be distributed among the States on the 
basis of illiteracy during a period of twelve 
years after its passage, and provides that 
the funds shall be used without distinction 
as to color, and guards the money in this 
particular until it is expended in the school 
districts. 
trustees is also provided for, to consist of 
the Secretary of the Interior, two senators, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate; two members of the House, to be 
appointed by the Speaker, and the Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury, who are to super- 
vise the distribution to the States, and to 
withhold the share of any State that may 
fail to make reports, or to expend the money 


The appointment of a board of | 
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in the manner and for the purpose required 
by said bill. The Commission will give the 
bill such attention as it may need before 
Congress, in the hope of securing its final 
passage. 


THE new Russian factory law for the regu- 
lation of the work of children, which came 
into operation at the beginning of the 
present year, is commendable in every re- 
spect; and while perhaps not meeting with 
universal favor among mill owners or mana- 
gers, will prove of great benefit to the popu- 
lation of manufacturing districts. A com- 
plete staff of inspectors has been appointed 
to enforce the law, according to which chil- 
dren under ten years of age must not be 
allowed to work in factories under any con- 
dition, while workers from the age of twelve 
to fifteen years must not work more than 
eight hoursaday. Night work for children 
can be authorized only in establishments 
where the process of manufacture cannot 
exert evil influence on the health, and, even 
if allowed, the period of work must not ex- 
ceed four hours. The work of children 
must, moreover, be regulated in such a way 
as not to prevent their going to school three 
hours every day, and the owners of factories 
are obliged to admit inspectors and their 
assistants into their works at any hour of the 
day. 


A LATE issue of the N. E. Journal of 
Education makes reference to the recent 
report of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, which appeared in our January number, 
in the following terms: 

The report of Dr. E. E. Higbee, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
for 1883, is short enough to be copied into every 
county journal of that Commonwealth, and is full 
of sound sense for the people. It meets the reck- 
less charge of youthful inefficiency preferred 
against the schools, and asks, What has made 
the industrial life of he Pennsylvania of to-day ? 
Where are your proofs, in this mighty object-les- 
son of intelligent labor and successful enterprise, 
of the wide-spread demoralization of industrial 
habits of which we are informed? Again, the 
Superintendent treats of moral instruction, and 
points out one of the most potent causes of its 
neglect. This is the frequency of change in 
the teacher, especially through the open country, 
thereby losing the effect of thorough acquain- 
tance and confidence on which moral influence 
so much depends. Children are morally the 
most conservative of beings. They give their 
hearts very slowly, and obey only those they 
have learned to trust and love. The teacher, 
however brilliant or lofty, who flashes like a 
comet for a term or a year before his or her little 
ones, can never be sure that such confidence is 
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established, in any considerable number of her 
pupils. We commend this excellent report to 
the people of Pennsylvania. It would make an 
admirable school tract for circulation through 
the whole country. 

The newspapers generally throughout the 
State have also noticed the report with ap- 
proval, either editorially or in extracts more 
or less extended. We are, of course, grati- 
fied at this, and také pleasure in acknowl- 
edging the courtesy of such notice, both 
personally and in the interest of the schools. 


Wir an almost limitless domain still to 
develop, it is safe to say that in the next 
forty years our population will reach one 
hundred millions, at a much lower ratio of 
increase than has at any time marked its 
progress. The area of the United States is 
greater than all Europe. The section which 
lies east of the Mississippi is nearly as great 
in area as all the chief European countries 
except Russia, There are distinct districts 
in the United States devoted to the growth 
of cattle, wheat, corn, the various dairy 
products, and cotton, each larger than 
European empires. Our internal commerce 
is our strongest bond of union. Of precious 
metals we produce a fabulous quantity, 
which is measurably settling into a regular 
and healthy business, while each year de- 
velops new regions of wealth. With the 
spread of populated districts, the widening 
domain of the school-master keeps even 
pace. He is one of the three factors that 
are the hope of the nation, and of the 
world. 

THE thirty-first annual report of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society tells what.the 
Society is doing. It aims tosave neglected 
and outcast children, and thus to prevent 
their recruiting the criminal classes. It 
helps to show that it is cheaper to check the 
growth of crime than to punish it. Over 
60,000 children have been placed in good 
homes in the rural districts, and over 300,- 
ooc boys and girls have been sheltered, fed 
and instructed in its six lodging houses, 
cared for and trained in its twenty-one in- 
dustrial schools, taught in its fourteen night 
schools, or refreshed, strengthened and 
restored in its Sick Mission and Sum- 
mer Home. It declares that no child in 
New York, at the present time, need be 
homeless on the street, or beg or steal for a 
living, or want for a meal if he will work 
for it, or be without a school, where he can 
get both industrial and book training and 
plain food, or wait long for work and a 





home. It claims a large share in a marked 
reduction of juvenile offences, and in the 
decrease of over 21 per cent. in all crimes 
against person and property during the past 
eight years, shown by the New York police 
reports, by diminishing the numbers of 
thieves, burglars, vagrants and rogues. It 
puts the annual cost of the children in its 
schools at $24.93 as against $36.41 in the 
public schools, where neither food nor cloth- 
ing nor rents are included. It compares 
the $35.69 for each child in its lodging 
houses, with the $107.75 for each prisoner 
in the ‘*Tombs,’’ and it puts the average 
expense of each child given a summer holi- 
day at $1.55. Then the charge that its chil- 
dren sent West in large numbers fill the Re- 
formatories there is met by astatement con- 
cerning the 71,769 sent West in the last 
twenty years, showing the proportion given 
to the thirty States where they were found 
homes, and giving the reports of their agents 
that the percentage who had turned out 
badly was very small, not over four per 
cent. Over $250,000 was received and ex- 
pended last year, a little over $100,000 from 
the State and city, the rest from individuals 
interested in the work of child-saving. 


THE growth of the child’s mind was the 
interesting topic discussed in an address be- 
fore the teachers of Hartford recently by 
Professor Straight, of the Oswego Training 
School. In the course of his remarks he 
said : 

If we can think of the little child just born into 
the world, its senses just opening to the world— 
the eye, the ear, and the touch—of the impres- 
sions from the external world showering down 
upon those senses—where is the beginning? The 
waves of ether from the bright light beat upon 
the eye and the child at once distinguishes the 
bright light from darkness. Soon bright colors 
attract the attention; and so it begins at the out- 
set to study optics, discovering light and shade. 
Form next comes into its consciousness. There- 
by it learns to distinguish its mother or nurse 
from other people. I have been told of an ex- 
periment tried lately by a teacher at a kinder- 
garten. A very young child had been accus- 
tomed to see a very bright dress upon its mothes, 
and knew her only by color. A young lady 
friend puton the mother's dress and came into 
the room where the baby was, and was immedi- 
ately taken forthe mother. The child had not 
progressed far enough to distinguish between 
them by form. Other children were similarly 
experimented upon, but they had been edu- 
cated in form and color so as not to be mistak- 
en. After discovering optics and forms, the 
child begins to study sound, and soon distin- 
guishes the mother's voice from any other voice. 
It also learns to distinguish striking sounds from 
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sounds produced otherwise. Next follows the 
knowledge of number. As soon as a child has 
one pain and ‘one pleasure it begins to learn 
number; when it realizes two pains and two 
pleasures it has learned number. It is just as 
easy for the child to learn number by using 
cubes and triangles as by illustrating with or- 
anges and apples. And so soon as the little child 
can locate a pain within its body—in one of its 
limbs or its head—there is locality, the beginning 
of geography. Its striking, kicking and wrig- 
gling enable it to discover the smoothness and 
roughness of bodies. The child next begins to 
study its own form—its hands and feet. I never 
shall forget the pleasure and surprise that my 
own little boy showed when he discovered that 
he had ears. When he put his hand on theside 
of his head and found something that he had 
not known of before, there was a thrill of dis- 
covery. This joy of discovery is like that which 
thrills every true discoverer. We can see traces 
of these powers of discovery in the first few 
weeks or months of the child’s life, 


——— 


SUPERINTENDENTS AT WASH- 
INGTON. 

HE meeting at Washington of the De- 

partment of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association has come 
to be a matter of course, and it is encour- 
aging to note the interest manifested in its 
proceediugs. Hon. B. L. Butcher, State 
Superintendent of West Virginia, was presi- 
dent of the meeting. The principal topics 
discussed were: Indian education, using the 
expression in its literal and largest sense ; 
national aid to the States for educational 
purposes; recess or no recess; and reading 
and reading matter for schools. 

The attendance was larger than at any 
meeting previously held at the National 
Capital, eighteen States being represented. 
Pennsylvania was the banner State, sending 
the following representation: State Supt. 
E. E. Higbee, Dept. Supt. Henry Houck ; 
City Superintendents, James MacAlister, of 
Philadelphia ; Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh ; 
John Morrow, Allegheny City; S. A. Baer, 
Reading ; L. O. Foose, Harrisburg; H. S. 
Jones, Erie; R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; R. 
M. Streeter, Titusville; Borough Superin- 
tendents, W. H. Shelley, York; B. F. Pat- 
terson, Pottsville; H. R. Roth, Meadville; 
G. F. Stone, Bradford ; and County Supt. 
T. M. Balliet, of Carbon. Dr. J. P. Wick- 
ersham was also present, and participated in 
the work of the sessions. 

Of the proceedings we have but space at 











this time to say, that they gave evidence of | 


careful study and broad comprehension of 
the subjects considered: high scholarship 
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and earnest zeal were manifest on every 
hand. But the bane of educational meet- 
ings—long papers, and too little time al- 
lowed for subsequent discussion—was, as 
usual, not wanting. 

A visit to the White House, and a recep- 
tion by Secretary Teller at the Bureau of 
Education, were pleasant features of the 
meeting. Many members were unwilling 
after adjournment to return home without 
visiting the public schools of the city, so long 
and so ably conducted by Supt. Wilson. 

In two directions there was occasion for 
unfavorable criticisu:—one North, the other 
South. 1. The personnel of the programme 
was rather local than netional, two or three 
Northern States claiming nearly half the dis- 
tinguished names upon it. 2. Despite the 
fact that the Civil War was ended nearly 
twenty years ago, reference was made to it 
ad nauseam by our Southern friends. Ina 
body of educators claiming to represent the 
whole country, and met to devise ways and 
means for the best good of all, ‘‘these 
things, brethren, ought not so to be.’’ 
Some things are in bad taste—let them be 
avoided. 


euttipeeelaeattiabaedimsei 
BAD LIGHT FOR THE EYES 


FTER a thorough examination of all the 
[\ class-rooms in every section of the city of 
Philadelphia, it was discovered that in only 
202 out of 2109 rooms in the public school 
buildings of the thirty-one sections are the 
pupils properly seated. In his report to the 
Board upon this important subject, Supt. 
McAlister says : 

It has been ascertained that a considerable 
number of the seats are so placed that the light 
falls directly upon the eyes of the pupils. The 
injurious effects of this are so well established 
that no word of comment is needed. The ac- 
companying table contains a detailed statement 
of the position of the desks in every class room 
in the public schools of the city, except the Boys’ 
High School and the Girls’ Normal School. — It 
will be seen from it that in 378 rooms the desks 
and seats are so placed that all the light received 
by the pupils comes from the windows directly 
in front of them. In 422 rooms the light comes 
partly from the front and partly from the right 
or left side. Pupils cannot sit in such positions 
for the length of time required of them without 
permanent injury to their eyesight. In only 202 
rooms out of a total of 2109 are the pupils 
placed in accordance with the requirements of 
hygienic science. 

In the same connection, Mr. A. M. 
Spangler, of the Philadelphia Board of Ed- 
ucation, after examining seventy-six of the 
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public schools of the city, says, in the ex- 
tended report of his investigations, that 14 
per cent. of the girls and 8% per cent. of 
the boys in the secondary schools are near- 
sighted, while in the primary schools 8 per 
cent. of the girls and 5 per cent. of the boys 
are afflicted in the same manner. The 
causes of the infirmity are set forth at great 
length in this report. In 95 per cent. of the 
schools visited the seating 1s wretchedly bad. 
He found in the front rooms children shield- 
ing their eyes with slates and books and 
desk lids from the glare that came through 
the blindless windows. Where this was pre- 
vented by shades or newspapers pinned up, 
a dim twilight pervaded these rooms. In 
the rear rooms the gas had to be lighted. 
Another cause of the prevalence of myopia 
is the location of blackboards. In the 
schools examined all the boards in front of 
the children are hung between two windows, 
‘*and asa consequence,’’ says Mr. Spangler, 
‘‘a knowledge of what is written on them 
can only be learned by a straining of the 
eyes that can not be otherwise than hurt- 
ful in the extreme.’’ ‘The remainder of the 
boards are hung on one side, necessitating a 
change of position whenever the children 
must consult them. In 95 per cent. of the 
school-rooms Mr. Spangler found the only 
means of ventilation to be by opening doors 
and windows. The result of these investi- 
gations should set teachers and school offi- 
cers to thinking, and to making intelligent 
inquiry and observation, in all parts of the 
State. 
od 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


SOME FACTS REGARDING EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


'RHE highest talent, the broadest culture, 

the warmest enthusiasm, the noblest 
manhood and womanhood, are never more 
truly in place than in the school-room. But 
they are too seldom secured or retained 
here. It costs money to live, and teaching 
pays but low wages. In a late number of 
The American, Dr. Wickersham replies as 
follows to these inquiries submitted by the 
editor: 

1. Is the compensation of public-school teachers 
in Pennsylvania equal to that of other persons whose 
capabilities, training, etc., may be considered of cor- 
responding grade? 

2. If it be less, do the public schools suffer, and if 
so to what extent, on that account ? 

3. Would the work of public education be ma- 
terially improved, if a higher range of salaries could 
be paid? If so, how? 





4. Is it possible to increase the present rate of tax- 
ation for school purposes, for the purpose of increas- 
ing teachers’ compensation ? 

Before giving a direct answer to the questions 
contained in your letter, permit me to state some 
facts bearing on the subject. 

From the report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for 1882, it appears that the 
average salary per month of male teachers in 
the State outside of Philadelphia for that year 
was $34.45, and for female teachers $27.19. 
The average length of time the schools were 
open was about six and one-half months. In 
Philadelphia, the average salary of male teach- 
ers was $120.53, and of female teachers $37.90. 
The highest salary received by any one in the 
State for services connected with the public 
schools is the salary paid the superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, five thousand dollars 
per annum. The salary of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is $3,750. Of 
county and city superintendents other than in 
Philadelphia, six receive salaries of two thousand 
dollars a year, and two receive salaries above 
that amount. The average salary paid to these 
officers is about thirteen or fourteen hundred 
dollars per annum. Scarcely a half-dozen pub- 
lic-school teachers in the State, including the 
principals of high schools, receive as much as 
two thousand dollars a year. And these include 
the é/ite of the profession, men who for the most 
part have chosen it for life, and in ability, in 
scholarship, in culture, and in a mastership of 
the technicalties of their work, will compare 
favorably with those who stand at the head of 
any other profession in the land. At the other 
end of the line, there are thousands still teach- 
ing in Pennsylvania at the pitiful salary of 
twenty or thirty dollars a month. 

How does this statement compare with the 
compensation received in other professions and 
in other kinds of business? No thinking per- 
son will say that it does not require as high 
qualifications and of as rare a kind to superin- 
tend the schools of a great State or city, as it 
does to superiutend the affairs of a great rail- 
road; and yet no railroad president considers 
himself overpaid at a salary of twenty-five or 
fifty thousand dollars a year. There are cor- 
porations, insurance companies, and others, 
that pay their presidents and general managers 
as much as one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year. In Lancaster, we 
have an excellent superintendent of schools, 
who looks carefully after the interests of over 
four thousand children. We pay him fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, while the superin- 
tendent of one of our cotton mills receives 
eight thousand dollars. I have known a law- 
yer to exact a fee in a single case larger than 
the whole earnings of the best teacher in the 
Commonwealth for five years. A doctor in an 
hour may obtain a sum which most teachers are 
unable to obtain in a life-time. The salaries 
fixed by the Legislature for the judges of our 
courts throughout the State is four thousand 
dollars a year. It is none too much; but the 
salaries of the superintendents of our schools, 
who ought to be their equals in all respects, are 
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fixed by the same Legislature at an average of | 
about one-third that amount. 

I am now ready to answer your first question : 
‘Is the compensation of public-school teachers 
in Pennsylvania equal to that of other persons 
whose capabilities, training, etc., may be coa- 
sidered of corresponding grade?’ The facts 
stated above certainly show that it is not. 

Your second question is: ‘ If the compensa- 
tion be less, do the public schools suffer, and if 
so to what extent, on that account? Many of our 
best teachers were attracted to the work and | 
continue in it from a pure missionary spirit. | 
The reward they seek is not the money they can | 


make, but the good they can do. But this in- 
fluence does not influence men generally, and 
the low salaries paid teachers tend largely to 
keep first-class talent and enterprise out of the 
profession, and oftentimes to cause the loss of | 
that which it had acquired. Four thousand 
teachers leave the profession every year in 
Pennsylvania! Of these, many of the most 
promising young men study. law or medicine, 
engage in some kind of clerical work that pays 
them better, or enter upon a business career. 
The loss is almost enough to paralyze the whole 
work of education. Besides, this constant change 
of teachers is very damaging in its effects upon 
the pupils in our schools. No one can teach a | 
child well who is not thoroughly acquainted 
with his talents, tastes and disposition; and 
such an insight into the inner being of a school- 
ful of children is not acquired in a day ora 
year. A mature mind must knit itself in love | 
to an immature one, must inspire it with confi- | 
dence and trust, before the work of instruction 
can properly commence; and this is a process 
of slow growth. With a constant change of 
teachers, the pupils of a school lose all that is 
most valuable in education—the moulding of 
character, the shaping of life, that “raining 
which makes the best possible men and women. 
Let teachers be compensated for their labor as 
they ought to be, and hosts of the very choicest 
of our young men would prepare themselves 
for the business of teaching and training the 
young—the most delicate and most difficult, but 
most delightful, work God has left for man to do. 

My answer to your second question is a suffi- 
cient answer to your third: ‘‘ Would the work 
of public education be materially improved, if a 
higher range of salaries could be paid? If so, 
how ?”’ 

You ask further: ‘Is it feasible to increase 
the present rare of taxation for school purposes, 
for the purpose of increasing teachers’ com- | 
pensation?’ The tax for school purposes in 
Pennsylvania, except in certain localities, is not 
high. On an average, it is only a little more 
than five mills on each dollar of valuation: and 
not much more than one-half the proceeds of 
this tax are used to pay the salaries of teachers. 
For 1865, the total cost of public education in 
the State was $3,614,238.55; for 1875, it was 
$9,441,251.39, an increase of nearly six millions | 
of dollars in ten years. This immense increase | 
was hardly felt to be a burden, as the people | 
advanced proportionally in their appreciation of | 
the value of education. A people can easily | 
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find money to pay for what they deem necessary 
to their well-being. They are willing to be 
taxed, if they can be sure that they will receive 
the worth of their money in return. Many of 
the teachers we have are paid all they earn. 
Years must elapse under the most favorable 
circumstances before their places can be sup- 
plied with betterones. Meantime let the people 
themselves be educated, lifted up to a higher 
appreciation of the school as an agency in ac- 
complishing all that is good, enlightened as to 
the value of skilled teaching in comparison with 
the blundering of a novice or a quack, and my 
opinion is that they willingly contribute all the 
money necessary to pay well-qualified teachers 
fair salaries. Pennsylvania is the most patient, 
uncomplaining tax-paying State in the Union, 
and there is nothing her people are more will- 
ing to pay for than the right education of their 
children. J. P. WICKERSHAM. 


The editor of the Zhe American, com- 
menting upon Dr. Wickersham’s reply, 
puts the matter as he sees it, and urges that 
a wise disposition of the national surplus be 
made to supplement the present outlay by 
the States: 


What Prof. Wickersham says as to the salar- 
ies paid the teachers in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania, is the testimony in substance of 
every one who is acquainted with the case. The 
teaching is now done in ninety per cent. of the 
schools by men and women—chiefly the latter 
—whose pay is inadequate to keep them con- 
tentedly engaged in the work or to induce them 
toregard it as a permanency. Men cannot sup- 
port a family on such salaries as the schools 
pay, except in a few favored positions; and 
women can but barely maintain themselves, 
without substantial hope of laying by a sum for 
old age or ill-health. 

The consequence is, of course, that instead 
of trained, steady teachers, regarding their work 
as their permanent occupation and applying 
next year the lessons learned in this, those in 
charge of the schools are to a great degree 
temporary and unsteady. Young men teach 
until they can ‘do better,’’ and young women 
until marriage. In Pennsylvania alone, Dr. 
Wickersham says, four thousand leave the 
profession every year—to study law or medi- 
cine, to secure clerical positions, or to go into 
business. And these being the ambitious, the 
energetic, the courageous, it is not surprising to 
be told that the drain “is almost enough to 
paralyze the whole work of education.’’ It is 
remarkable that it does not. 

But where is the cure for this? In _ better 
pay; in giving these teachers a decent compen- 
sation. Superintendent MacAlister, of Phila- 
delphia, has testified as to this city that the 
school-rooms are over-crowded, a hundred 
children being often found in a room designed 
for fifty; and yet with this overweight of duty 
the salary is thirty-six dollars a month. These 
teachers must be well-educated, well-trained, 
well dressed, well-tempered and well-mannered, 
or they are not fit for their places; and yet their 
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compensation is to be that of arude, unlearned, 
cheaply-clad laborer. ‘‘We can't expect more 
than we get from them” at the present rates, 
says Mr. MacAlister very justly. 

But how, after all, are the means to be pro- 
vided for the necessary increase of expenditure? 
We tell our friends in the educational field that 
if they wait to get it from increased taxation 
they will wait long. Whether taxes are high or 
not, they are, in the cities especially, at the 
highest mark which the community is willing to 
bear; and in Philadelphia the practical opera- 
tion of the law under which the rate is fixed 
continually tends to lower rather than higher 
figures. We are in need of sharing, not the 
bounty, but the tax-laying powers of the General 
Government. Its sources of revenue are enor- 
mous; they are easilydrawn upon. The State's 
sources are limited, the county’s and city’s 
still more so. If intelligent and earnest patri- 
ots are concerned about the illiteracy of the 
South, they are bound, too, to regard with 
anxiety the situation in the Nofth. As to pro- 
gress in the public-school work, we are farther 
along, of course, than the formerly slave States ; 
but as to its difficulties, as to objects that should 
be accomplished, as to new results that should 
be achieved, our need of increasing expendi- 
ture, and of possessing the easier and less 
onerous forms of taxation in order to meet that 
expense, is great likewise. Looking at Penn- 
sylvania alone, and recalling how the school 
system was established and received its im- 
pulse in 1837 by the liberal expenditure which 
then followed the broad and wise policy of let- 
ting the Nation’s strength supplement that of 
the State, it cannot be doubted that still greater 
and more valuable results are practicable now 
by like methods. Any other plan is difficult, 
uncertain and slow; this is direct, short and 
just. 


The Philadelphia Press, in referring to 
the above article, says: 

We are glad to note that other journals are 
beginning to interest themselves in the matter 
of school teachers’ salaries. The miserly char- 
acter of the pay allowed to this most important 
branch of the public service is a discredit to the 
State and an injury to the schools. We called 
attention last week to one township in Snyder 
county which pays its public school teachers the 
magnificent sum of $18 a month. Twenty or 
thirty dollars a month are very common sal- 
aries in this State. In Philadelphia the average 
pay of female teachers is $37.90 a month, though 
the male teachers, which include the highest- 
priced teachers in the State, receive an average 
of $120 a month. The male teachers in this 
State, outside of Philadelphia, receive $34.45, 
and female teachers $27.19 monthly. 

The American, of this city, recently addressed 
Dr. Wickersham, ex-superintendent of public 
schools, on the subject, asking him, among 
other things, ‘if the public schools suffered, and 
if so, to what extent, on account of the compen- 
sation of the public-school teachers being less 
than that of other persons whose capabilities, 
training, etc., may be considered of correspond- 
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ing grade.”’ His reply is, and we believe none 
will gainsay it, that ‘‘the low salaries paid 
teachers tend largely to keep first-class talent 
and enterprise out of the profession, and often- 
times to cause the loss of that which it had ac- 
quired. Four thousand teachers leave the pro- 
fession every year in Pennsylvania. Of these, 
many of the most promising young men stud 
law or medicine, engage in some kind of cleri- 
cal work that pays them better, or enter upon a 
business career. The loss is almost enough to 
paralyze the whole work of education. Besides, 
this constant change of teachers is very damag- 
ing in its effect upon the pupils in our schools. 
No one can teach a child well who is not thor- 
oughly acquainted with his talents, tastes, and 
disposition, and such an insight into the inner 
being of a schoolful of children is not acquired 
in a day or year. With a constant change of 
téachers, the pupils of a school lose all that is 
most valuable in education, the moulding of 
character, the shaping of life, that training 
which makes the best possible men and women. 
Let teachers be compensated for their labor as 
they ought to be, and hosts of the very choicest 
of our young men would prepare themselves for 
the business of teaching and training the young 
—the most delicate and most difficult, but most 
delightful work God hag left man to do.”’ 

Low as the salaries are, however, the ex- 
Superintendent confesses that many of the 
teachers are paid all they earn. If we offer 
wages for teachers that a track hand would re- 
ject and a day laborer refuse, we must expect 
to get a very inferior class of teachers. That so 
many of the instructors in our public schools 
are of fair, and some even of superior ability, is 
due, in part, to the pure missionary spirit that 
inspires some teachers with a love for their 
work, irrespective of the pay they receive for it. 
The fact, too, that there are many capable 
young women living at home, and supported, 
in large part, by their parents, who are willing 
to accept positions in neighboring schools, gives 
the State a better average of teachers than the 
pay itself would secure if the salaries paid were 
the only support of the teachers. This is all 
wrong. The pay should be enough to be an 
inducement to men and women of education, 
ability, and character, and support them in 
decency and comfort without other aid. What 
that pay is can only be determined by taking 
into consideration the incomes realized in call- 
ings which require a corresponding grade of 
capacity, training, and education. 

In its remuneration, the profession of school 
teacher in Pennsylvania is hopelessly distanced 
by every other calling with which it can be 
compared. It feels the effect of this competi- 
tion, and loses each year its brightest and most 
capable members. We have allowed ourselves 
to become economical to the point of niggardli- 
ness in appropriations for public education, and 
the schools have become impaired in conse- 
quence. Whether it requires an increase in 
taxation, or greater economy in other directions, 
Pennsylvania must pay its teachers very much 
more than now, or it will fall behind in the 
matter of public education. 
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Teaching is the coming profession. With 
increased pay, more desirable surroundings, 
and a school sentiment steadily improving, 
it will more and more attract and retain 
talent, scholarship and professional skill. 
The great naturalist who desired to be known 
simply as ‘‘ Louis Agassiz, Zacher,’ rated 
the title none too high, though infinitely 
above the popular estimate put upon it. The 
average of fitness in the profession is slowly 
rising. Let it be encouraged by every 
means within reach of the community and 
of the State, and if need be, of the Nation. 

Upon this general subject we append the 
following paragraphs from Dr. Higbee’s an- 
nual report, as published in the January 
number of Zhe School Journal : 

That ethical culture which is gained by mutual 
trials, and cares, and sympathies, and affections 
—the endearing and ennobling sentiments 
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which grow out of a long-continued relation of | 


master and disciple, the morgl force of which 
enters and abides in the life through all our 
years, is too much wanting in our common 
schools. Our teachersare perpetually changing. 
Year by year they come and go, and gain only 
a transient acquaintance as they hurry by. 
They are too much like hirelings by the year. 
They stay not with the children as familiar with 
their whole family life, and conversant with 
their temperament and habits. They abide not 
with their pupils as long-tried and revered 
guides, (7 Aarentum loco,)—the power of whose 
guardianship of love grows mightier from year 
to year. They vanish from view so quickly as 
to leave no clustering reminiscences for matur- 
ing childhood to gather, and profit by the de- 
light thereof. Their life, and thought, and high 
purpose, have had no time to enter into the vis- 
ion of the child’s soul, and fill it with higher 
hopes and aspirations. They seem almost as 
pedagogic tramps, not teachers. What an ethi- 
cal loss there is in all this! 

When we bear in mind what broad responsi- 
bilities are involved in the relation between 
teacher and pupil, this loss becomes more ap- 
parent. It is true, the relation here spoken of 
is mediated by an organized system, which at 
the outset is external both to teacher and pupil. 
An earnest teacher, however, will strive to mas- 
ter the system and the routine necessarily con- 
nected therewith. This he can do by careful 
examination of the best and most successful 
schools, or by a regular and thorough course of 
practice in a normal school. But back of all 
this there is a relation of far deeper significance, 
in which the two come face to face—where will 
meets will—where soul speaks to soul—deep 
answering to deep—where, in fact, there comes 
to be a kind of spiritual céexistence, the force 
of which reaches beyond the hours of recitation 
and ‘class discipline, and becomes a life-long mo- 
tive of good orevil. A relation of this character 
demands more than the brief acquaintance of a 
few months. Indeed, the whole power of it is 
thrown away by the frequent changes which 
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now characterize the management of so many 
of our schools. 

Every effort, therefore, should be made to 
give a longer and more continuous tenure of 
office to the teachers of our common schools, 
and to secure, for this end, teachers whose in- 
ward culture of character is such as to give to 
their presence and personal influence a power 
more far-reaching than all mere attainments of 
science can ever be. Perhaps, were the salaries 
of our teachers sufficiently increased, and a 
longer term of professional service guaranteed, 
we might secure permanent teachers for our 
common schools, as our higher schools and 
colleges do, and thus accomplish, in the way of 
moral culture, at least tenfold more than at 


present. 
<2 ————— 


DOES PARSING PAY? 


NE of the most remarkable instances, we 
( think, of what those curious in the his- 
tory of customs call a ‘‘survival,’’—that is 
a custom continuing long after it has ceased 
to be rational,—is the practice of drilling 
school children in the parsing of their own 
language. 

Centuries ago, while the English language 
was in a crude, formative state, without a 
literature, and fit only for the use of boors, 
menials, and shop-keepers, there was a Latin 
grammar. The Latin was even then a dead 
language, to be learned only from books. 
The grammar was one of the most impor- 
tant of these books. It contained the 
accidence of the Latin language—the declen- 
sions of the nouns, pronouns, and adjectives ; 
the conjugations of the verbs through all 
their voices, moods, and tenses; and lists of 
the conjunctions and prepositions, with 
their meanings in the vernacular—all set 
forth in an orderly manner and conveniently 
arranged for memorizing or for reference. 
It contained also a treatise on the Latin syn- 
tax. There were rules for the use of the 
several cases of the nouns—the nominative, 
genitive, accusative, etc., and rules for the 
use of the subjunctive mood, the infinitive, 
the gerunds. In short, in this grammar was 
to be found whatever could contribute to a 
proper understanding of the Latin language ; 
and it was necessary that the learner should 
become familiar with it, for then only could 
he thread his way with confidence through 
the intricate maze of the Latin sentence. 
It was necessary, for example, that he 
should know that the adjective must agree 
with the noun to which it belonged in gen- 
der, number and case ; for it often happened 
that the adjective was separated from its 
noun, so that only by its case-ending could 
its part in the sentence be determined. It 
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was necessary, also, to know that the subject 
of a finite verb must be in the nominative 
case; that the object of a transitive verb 
must be in the accusative; and that certain 
other verbs were followed by the dative or 
by the ablative; for no one could tell from 
the position of a noun with reference to the 
verb whether it was used as subject or ob- 
ject, or whether, indeed, there was any 
close relation between the two. The key 
to the entire syntax was in the inflection 
endings. ‘The teacher of Latin very prop- 
erly, therefore, required his pupil to con- 
strue and parse the words of a Latin sen- 
tence, as the most effective means of 
acquiring familiarity with the intricacies of 
the Latin syntax. 

In process of time, the English language 
grew in importance and dignity. It ac- 
quired a literature. It was taken up by 
Chaucer and Spenser. The Bible was 
translated into it. ‘Then came Shakspeare 
and his fellow dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age. Then followed Milton, and in rapid 
succession a legion of writers of poetry and 
prose, until the English language became 
the peer of any language in Europe, ancient 
or modern. It attracted the attention of 
philosophers ; they began to inquire what 
sort of thing this was, which had grown up 
so mysteriously and was overshadowing 
the language of Tully and Virgil. ‘They 
made a study of it, and undertook to ar- 
range its phenomena systematically. Hav- 
ing been brought up themselves in the Latin 
school they naturally turned for guidance 
to the old Latin grammar. They found 
that with some alterations this grammar 
could be adapted to the new English tongue. 
They changed its phraseology somewhat, 
struck out from it those parts to which the 
English offered no parallel—the dative and 
the ablative case, for example*—rewrote the 
syntax, and the book thus amended and 
revised was called an English grammar. 
That grammar is to this day taught in our 
public schools. 

' It is not our present intention to go over 
the whole field of grammar and to point out 
in how many particulars the English lan- 
guage differs from the Latin, and how ill the 
borrowed garment fits its form. We shall 
confine our comments to one or two points 
of syntax, with a view of holding up the 
practice of parsing English—which appears 
to be accepted generally as the chief end of 
the study of English grammar—in what we 
conceive to be its true light. We have 
asked, ‘‘ Does parsing pay?’’ To test its 


value we will call up an imaginary grammar- 
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ian, and will seek to ‘‘convict’’ him, after 
the Socratic method, out of his own mouth: 
we will ask him to parse for us this simple 
sentence: ‘‘ James struck John.’’ 

This, he tells us, is a siinple, declarative 
sentence ; James is the subject ; struck John, 
the predicate. James is a proper noun in 
the third person, singular number, and nom- 
inative case, and is the subject of the verb 
struck. Rule: The subject of a finite verb 
must be in the nominative case. /ohn is 
also a proper noun; it is in the objective 
case, and is used as the object of the verb 
struck. Rule: The object of an active 
transitive verb must be in the objective 
case. 

Very good. Now will you tell us how 
you know that James is in the nominative 
case? Ans. Because it is the subject of the 
verb. How do you know that /ofz is in 
the objective case? Avs. Because it is the 
object of the verb. Suppose we invert the 
sentence and say John struck James, how 
now? Ans. The cases are reversed ; John 
is now nominative, and /ames objective. 
Is there any change in the words them- 
selves? Ans. There is no change. Then, 
in order to determine the case of a noun, 
you must first know the meaning of the sen- 
tence? Ams. Most certainly. Of what ad- 
vantage is it, then, to know the case of a 
noun? In Latin, we note its case in order 
to determine its use ; in English we observe 
its use in order to determine its case. And 
having found the case, how are we benefited 
thereby? Is the search, think you, really 
worth our while—is not the whole proceed- 
ing somewhat frivolous ? 

‘* But, hold,’’ says our grammarian, ‘let 
me change the sentence. Suppose we say, 
‘John struck Aim,’ or ‘whom did John 
strike ;’ will you deny that we have here in- 
stances of true case?’’ Certainly not; we 
admit that Azm and whom are true accusa- 
tives or objectives, and we will add four 
others, which will exhaust the list, viz., me, 
thee, her, them. But is it rational to treat 
the whole language as inflected on the 
strength of these six words—to found upon 
them a whole system of grammar? Ought 
we not rather to treat them as exceptions to 
the general rule, that the English has no 
case but the possessive? For our own part, 
we think a pyramid stands more firmly on 
its base than on its apex. 

Let us try our grammarian with an adjec- 
tive. We will ask him to parse dad in the 
sentence, ‘‘ John is a bad boy.’’ ‘This is a 
simple matter. ad, he tells us, is an adjec- 
tive; it belongs to the noun doy, according 
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to Rule No. , ** Adjectives belong to 
the nouns or pronouns which they qualify.”’ 
Simple enough, but cuz dono? Granted that 
an adjective does belong as you say it does, 
to the noun which it qualifies: what then? 





Does this knowledge make the meaning of | 


the sentence any clearer? Does it guard 
us against the commission of any grammat- 
ical error? Is it of any use whatever? In 
striking contrast with this rule stands the 
Latin rule, ‘‘ Adjectives must agree with the 
nouns or pronouns to which they belong, 
in gender, number and case.’’ Here is a 
rule which, for reasons given above, has a 
real value; whereas the English rule, put 
into its place simply, as we suspect, to pre- 
vent a gap in the syntax, is little more than 
a mumble of words. 

We might take up next the subject of gen- 
der—a thing which has so nearly been elim- 
inated from the English language that what 
is left of it is not worthy of notice. Gender 
in its strict sense is, indeed, entirely want- 
ing in English. We have two pronouns 
and a few nouns, names of animate objects, 
which indicate sex, but this is not gender, 
as it is found in Latin and in the modern 
Continental languages of Europe. The sex 
of the object signified by the English noun 
does not in any way affect the sentence, any 
more than does its color or its size. We 
can say @ good boy, a good girl. , a good book ; 
the adjective is good in any case. Why 
then stop to consider whether the thing sig- 
nified by the noun is male or female, ani- 
mate or inanimate? These questions belong 
not to English grammar, but to natural his- 
tory. 

We might discuss, too, the subjunctive 
mood, the only trace of which to be found 
in English is in the substantive verb, and it 
is fast disappearing even from that. But 
what we have already said will illustrate 
sufficiently for our purpose the twisting and 
cramping to which the English language 
has been subjected for the purpose of mak- 
ing it fit a ready-made grammar. A special 
grammar of English is yet to be written; 
and when it is written, we shall find in it 
very little about case, nothing whatever 
about gender, while the subjunctive mood 
will be disposed of in a foot-note. 

But to return to our grammarian ; he will 
urge that the parsing of such simple senten- 
ces as ‘‘ James struck John,’’ is only the pre- 
paratory work of parsing. If it seems frivo- 
lous, so, too, it may seem frivolous to repeat 
the axioms or to demonstrate the fundamental 
theorems of geometry. An art or ascience 


should be judged not from the work done by 
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an apprentice or a student, but according to 
the work of the master. In an English 
composition, the greater number of the sen- 
tences contain something more than a sim- 
ple subject and a simple predicate. By the 
use of modifiers of various sorts—adjectives, 
and adverbs, and phrases or clauses which 
perform the function of adjectives or ad- 
verbs—a great many ideas may be combined 
in one sentence; and the full meaning of 
the sentence is only apprehended when to 
each of these subordinate parts is given its 
due force. Our aim in training our chil- 
dren in the analysis of sentences and the 
parsing of their elements is to enable them 
to see and to appreciate the force of these 
elements, that they may thereby learn to 
use them themselves as they see them used 
by the best English writers. We begin with 
simple sentences, that we may enable them 
by training to grapple finally with the most 
complex. 

We believe that we have here presented 
fairly the view of the great majority of 
teachers, and have given the sole ground on 
which the practice in question can be sus- 
tained. Theoretically the plan is excellent ; 
what is it in practice ? 

In the first place, we may say of the com- 
plex sentence what we said of the simple 
sentence, that until it is understood it can- 
not be parsed. Until you know its mean- 
ing you cannot tell what is its subject nor 
what is its predicate. And so of all the 
modifiers; you cannot tell how each one 
taken separately affects either ‘subject or 
predicate until you first understand the sen- 
tence as a whole, which you do by means of 
that knowledge of your language which you 
have already acquired without any aid of 
grammar or teacher. What the grammarian 
does for you, then, is merely to tell you the 
names of ea¢h one of those elements. How 
they are used you can see for yourself; you 
no more need a grammarian here than you 
have needed one at any time in the past. 

And now we must touch upon a feature of 
parsing which, perhaps more than any other, 
tends to bring it into disrepute outside the 
circle of teachers. When the grammarians 
find themselves among these phrases and 
clauses, these niceties of speech which they 
fear will escape our notice unless they point 
them out to us, they cannot always agree 
with one another as to how certain things 
shall be called, nor exactly what is their 
nature. We hardly need illustrate a fact so 
familiar; but we will take one example. 
Take the phrase: ‘‘ Jn furnishing a house.” 
How will you parse furnishing? One gram- 
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marian will tell you that it is a verbal noun, 
and that the phrase is equivalent to ‘‘ in the 
furnishing of a house.’’ Another will tell 
you that it is a participial adjective ; that it 
governs house as its object ; and that /ur- 
nishing a house forms a sort of compound 
substantive, and as such is the object of the 
preposition ¢z. Fortunately for you it 
makes no difference which of these views 
you adopt, or whether you adopt either. 
While the grammarians are disputing over 
this point, you can go on using the phrase 
whenever an occasion arises, certain that 
you will be understood, and that you will 
not be charged with speaking ungrammati- 
cally. 

In what we have said here we by no 
means wish to be understood as decrying 
the study of the English language in our 
public schools. We wish simply to enter a 
protest against the too common practice of 
perverting that study to the mere parsing of 
words and phrases. ‘Training which shall 
have the effect of improving the speech of 
our children, and shall give them real aid in 
English composition, enabling them to use 
their mother tongue not merely with gram- 
matical accuracy, but with precision and 
elegance, cannot be rated at too high a 
value. We may on a future occasion have 
something to say on this subject. 

runes >)! Woes 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG—Supt. Stockdill: The greater 
part of our schools are doing good work. I am 
sorry to state that we have a few teachers who, 
whilst they are good enough in teaching capac- 
ity, fail in the government of their schools. 
Teaching is not their calling. Sugar Creek, 
Bethel, North Buffalo, and Plum Creek, have 
each built a new school-house. They are very 
comfortable buildings. Many new houses will 
be built next summer. Our directors are taking 
pains to make all the new buildings neat in ap- 
pearance and comfortable within. I am glad 
that they are furnishing them with the improved 
patent furniture. A joint institute of the neigh- 
boring counties is to be held February 14th, 
15th and 16th. 

BLAIR—Supt. Stephens: The two buildings 
erected in Antis were occupied by the schools 
about December ist. Both are very good 
houses. The one at Bell's Mills contains four 
rooms, three of which are in use. The Holli- 
daysburg schools will move into their new build- 
ing next raonth. This house is very complete 
in all its arrangements, and cost about $24,000. 
Allegheny also built a new house, which is very 
comfortable, although the location is not desir- 
able. The schools throughout the county are 


giving excellent satisfaction, with the exception 
of those in two districts, one of which reduced 
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the teachers’ wages last fall, and the other pays 
the lowest salaries in the county. 

Bucks—Supt. Woodruff: An interesting and 
profitable local institute was held at Yardley 
during the month. Several valuable essays 
were read by teachers and directors, and the 
discussions were animated and instructive. The 
directors of Sellersville have built an addition 
to their school-house, graded the school, and 
extended the term from six to eight months. 

CAMERON—Supt. Pearsall: The Emporium 
schools have abandoned the hot-air furnaces, 
and placed stoves in all the rooms. ‘The local 
institute at North Creek during the month was 
well attended by teachers, pupils, and citizens, 
all of whom took part in the exercises, thus 
making the meeting particularly interesting and 
profitable. In visiting the Sizerville school, we 
had the pleasure of meeting the /// board of 
directors, with whom we spent a half day in the 
school. One ex-director and several other per- 
sons were also present. A brief oral and writ- 
ten examination was held, and addresses made 
by the several visitors. 

CENTRE—Supt. Wolf: Our county institute, 
held during the first week of the month, was an 
interesting and profitable meeting. Local insti- 
tutes were also held in Boggs and Marion dis- 
tricts. 

CHESTER—Supt. Harvey: The local institute 
held in Kennett Square was crowded from the 
opening to the close. Profs. Philips, Lyte, and 
Montgomery, were the principal instructors. 
During the evenings, Col. G. W. Bain, of 
Louisville, lectured, and Hernandred Ricard, 
of Boston, read. The work of all was very sat- 
isfactory, and many considered the institute the 
best yet held in that progressive little town. 

CLARION—Supt. Anderson: The annual 
county institute, held at Clarion December 31st, 
was very well attended, 185 actual members 
being present. The work done by the instruc- 
tors was practical, and no teacher who attended 
with a view to improvement can say that he 
was not benefited and prepared to do better 
work. Dr. Shumaker was our principal in- 
structor, and not only were the teachers, but 
also the citizens of the town, interested in his 
talks. The directors of Clarion township sup- 
plied one of their houses with new furniture 
during this month. I have thus far visited 162 
schools. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. McQuown: We spent 
the month in visiting the schools in the rural 
districts, and found nearly all of them doing 
good work, Not one failure has been reported 
this year. The local institutes for February are 
full of promise. 

CLINTON—Supt. Magee : I have visited nearly 
all the schools once. Most of them are doing 
excellent work. Our teachers are doing more 
written work than has been customary, and the 
results are accordingly more beneficial. The 
county institute was held in Renovo. The in- 
struction was of a practical character, and the 
whole meeting was a success in every respect 
except financially. It was well attended by the 
teachers, and better by the citizens than any 
meeting of the kind ever held in the county. 
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The entertainment given by Capt. Pratt, with | work. 
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The citizens of good old Tuscarora 


a class of fifteen Indian pupils, was a grand suc- | turned out in earnest. All professed to have 


cess. The Indians acquitted themselves ad- 
mirably. After the committee on resolutions 
had reported, the Superintendent offered the 
following, which was immediately adopted by 
the institute : 

Resolved, That we the teachers of Clinton 
county, Pa., urge our Congressman, Hon. A. G. 
Curtin, to do all in his power to secure a larger 
appropriation for the education of the Indian 
youth. 

CRAWFORD—Supt. Chamberlain: District in- 
stitutes are held as usual in different parts 
of the county. Where the directors do not 
grant the time for such meetings, the teachers 
in many instances have, with commendable 
zeal, organized and held them without compen- 
sation. One of the largest of these gatherings 
was held at Cambridgeboro, January 1oth, at 
which the following instructors and lecturers 
were present: Supts. Streeter, Twining, and 
Chamberlain; Prof. J. A. Cooper, Miss R. R. 
Benn, Miss Lee, Prof. E. P. Russell, and several 
of the principals of our graded schools. Edu- 
cational interests in Crawford are steadily ad- 
vancing. 

DELAWARE—Supt. Stewart: On December 
1oth, the new school-house in Haverford was 
opened for school purposes. It is built of 
pointed stone, is convenient, and of good size. 
The furniture is new throughout. At the open- 
ing exercises, all the schools in the district were 
represented, and took part; also many of the 
patrons were present, and were well pleased 
with the exercises. 

Forest—Supt. Hillard: The month past has 
been so stormy that my regular visitations were 
attended to with difficulty. Two local insti- 
stitutes, of one day each, together with an even- 
ing educational meeting, were held during the 
month. In view of the bad weather, the teach- 
ers did very well in attending. The evening 
meetings were well attended by the people. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Baker: The court house 
in Huntingdon having been denied us for the 
use of the county institute, the annual meeting 
was held in Orbisonia. Although some teachers 
refused to attend, there was a goodly number 
present. Most of the teachers were entertained 
at private houses. The teachers and citizens 
were mutually pleased, and all join in pro- 
nouncing the institute a gratifying success. At 
the close of the meetings, the teachers surprised 
the Superintendent by presenting him with an 
elegant gold watch. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Smith: I now spend a half- 
day in every school, and examine as many 
classes asI can. A few visitors are generally 

resent, and much interest is manifested. At 
Vaterford, where six years ago nearly every 
pupil ran off when my coming was announced, 
the pupils, last week, came and bade me good- 
bye, saying they hoped I would “see them 
again before the close."" I held an adjourned 
institute at McCoysville, which proved a very 
successful meeting. There were twenty-five 
teachers present—one-fourth of our number. 
Our live teachers were there, and did excellent 


been instructed, pleased, and delighted. I am 
again led to believe that about four local insti- 
tutes would be more profitable than one county 
institute. A small institute can be better man- 
aged, do better work, reach all the patrons 
throughout the county, and cost less. Give us 
our county funds to be used in this way, and we 
will do four times as much work. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Knauss: On the 26th ult., we 
closed a series of eight local institutes. The 
meetings were well attended and were a decided 
success. Measles and scarlet fever have been 
interfering with the regular attendance of pupils 
at school in a number of districts. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Coughlin: The educational 
meeting at Huntingdon Mills was very interest- 
ing and profitable to both patrons and teachers. 
A local institute was held in Nescopeck, com- 
mencing Friday evening, and closing Saturday 
evening, including a lecture to the citizens. 
The attendance was large. The discussions, on 
the part of the teachers, were very spirited, and 
all pronounced it a very good meeting. 

McKEean—Supt. Campbell: The meeting of 
our county association was held during this 
month. I was not able to be present, but learn 
that it was a successful session. On account of 
the extremely cold weather, the attendance was 
not so large as usual, but those who did attend 
were alive to the work. Kane is sustaining a 
lecture course. This is probably the outgrowth 
of our county institute. Who then shall say 

“Lectures in connection with the institute are 
the wrong thing?”’ 

MIFFLIN—Supt. McClenahen: A local insti- 
tute for Armagh and Brown will be held in Mil- 
roy next month (February). Quite an elaborate 
programme has been prepared for the occasion. 
The committee is sparing no efforts to make it 
a success. All that have been held this year 
were well attended—especially the one held at 
McVeytown. Academy Hall was filled to over- 
flowing during the evening exercises. About 
one-third of the audience had to stand. One of 
the school-houses in Wayne was destroyed by 
fire a little over a month ago; another has been 
built in its place, and the school has been going 
on. The building is a frame one, lined inside 
with heavy felt paper between the lining and 
the weather-boarding. 

MonROE—Supt. Dinsmore: The teachers’ in- 
stitute, which was held during the week begin- 
ning January 7th, was the largest and most 
enthusiastic ever held in the county. The room 
in which it was held, although the largest avail- 
able, was entirely too smail to accommodate 
those who came, and each day scores of people 
were unable to gain admission. All of the 
teachers were present dv/ ome, and he was un- 
avoidably detained at home. The interest 
manifested was very great, and, I think, much 
good was accomplished. Directors and others 


came from all parts of the county, many of 
whom were unable to gain admission to the 
room, and many more were kept away through 
fear that they could not be accommodated. I 
feel safe in saying that the number in attendance 
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would have been nearly doubled if we had had 
a building of sufficient size. 

MoNTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Two local 
institutes, of two days each, were held during 
the month—one at Soudertown and the other 
at Swamp. Both were largely attended by 
teachers, directors, and citizens. Much interest 
was manifested, and we think that good was ac- 
complished. Much of the work was done by 
the teachers. They labored to make these 
meetings a success, and they certainly deserve 
credit for their zeal and energy in the work. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Werner: We held two 
joint institutes in January, between the counties 
of Lehigh and Northampton—one at Hoken- 
dauqua, the other at Bethlehem—both of which 
were well attended. The interest shown at 
these institutes proves that our labor is not in 
vain. Teachers are ready to participate in the 
discussions ; some present their school difficult- 
ies; and all are willing to help as much as in 
them lies. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Wolverton: On 
the night of January 8th, much damage was 
done to school property in this county by the 
wind. Several houses were unroofed, and partly 
blown down. The schools have had a better 
than average attendance. Teachers, for the 
most part, are working with commendable in- 
terest ; some, however, are in the wrong place 
when in the school-room. 

PERRY—Supt. Flickinger: As yet, I have no 
failure to report. Irregular attendance is the 
chief complaint of our teachers, and a satisfac- 
tory remedy is yet to be discovered. I have 
held two local institutes—one in Millerstown, 
and the other in Landisburg. Both were a de- 
cided success, being well attended by the citi- 
zens and directors of the several districts. The 
enthusiasm excited will certainly benefit the 
schools. Perry county is endeavoring to reach 
a higher intellectual plane, or I fail to rightly 
interpret the signs. I have been much encour- 
aged in my work by the most intelligent of our 
citizens. 

PotTER—Supt. Buckbee: During this month 
the Wharton Teachers’ Association held an in- 
teresting meeting. This Association has done 
a great work in promoting the cause of educa- 
tion in the southern part of our county. A suc- 
cessful local institute was held at Roulet. An 
important feature of both these meetings was 
the class-drills, conducted by some of our ablest 
teachers. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Our county insti- 
tute was considered by the prominent teachers 
of the county the most successful ever held. 
The attendance was excellent, and the teachers 
manifested more than usual interest in the in- 
struction, which was well received throughout. 
On account of the inclement weather on “ Direc- 
tors’ day,”’ many directors could not attend; 
_ they held a very successful meeting in Union 

all, which is sufficient evidence that the 
schools of this county are under the control of 
progressive men. 

SNYDER—Supt. Moyer: Every teacher in the 
county has been furnished with a copy of the 
graded course of study as adopted for the bor- 
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ough schools of York. The intermediate school 
of Selinsgrove, taught by B. T. Parks, has been 
supplied with an organ. Joint institutes will be 
held this month (February) by Supt. Johnson 
and myself at Centreville, and by Supt. Smith 
and myself at Richfield. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. James: Franklin town- 
ship has arranged to place improved furniture 
and Unabridged Dictionaries in all her schools, 
Seventeen of these dictionaries were put into 
the schools of Auburn township this month, 
Nearly two-thirds of the schools in the county 
are now supplied with them. Three townships 
—Silver Lake, Forest Lake and Jackson— 
lately abolished the “tramp system” of board- 
ing teachers, and the result is that neighboring 
townships contemplate the same for next year. 
Twenty-two of the forty-one districts of our 
county have done away with this relic of the 
past. Local institutes are being held in almost 
every locality in the county. As many as six 
have been in progress on a single Saturday. 
The one at New Milford continued two days, 
and was one of the best of the season. The 
day sessions are devoted to normal drill, and 
the evenings to lectures and discussions. Teach- 
ers and principals from adjoining counties have 
heartily coéperated with us, furnishing us with 
many valuable hints. 

T1oGA—Supt. Cass: We are more than 
pleased with the interest taken in the local in- 
stitute. Directors, teachers, and patrons are 
doing all in their power to make the meetings 
beneficial. The interest awakened by these 
gatherings is very encouraging, and, we trust, 
will result in good to the boys and girls. The 
papers read, by both teachers and directors, are 
upon live questions, and must set people to 
thinking. We have held six institutes during 
the month, and expect to hold four next month, 
which with the meeting of the Association will 
take all our time. The work done in the schools 
that we have visited is in the main much better 
than last year. Some few, however, must 
work up, or step down and out. | visited the 
Normal and S. O. Schools, and found them all 
right—never better. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: Local institutes have 
been held in Gregg, Union, White Deer and 
Hartley townships. Thus far these meetings 
have been attended with success, The teachers 
of Lewisburg have organized an association for 
the purpose of self-improvement, etc. Mr. D. 
P. Stapleton, principal of the boys’ grammar 
school, is chairman; Miss Annie Evans, secre- 
tary. Educational matters are receiving much 
attention in Union county. 

WayNnE—Supt. Larrabee: I visited fifty-eight 
schools during the month, and was accompanied 
by thirty directors. Of this number, | found 
eighteen in excellent condition, and thirty 
others working in a satisfactory manner. Dam- 
ascus is the “ banner” district in the county, as 
far as visiting the schools by directors is con- 
cerned. In the northern part of the county the 
snow-drifts rendered some roads impassable. 

WyominG—Supt. Prevost: There have been 
three local institutes held during the month, fol- 
lowed by lectures in the evening. There was 
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much interest manifested. These meetings 
promise to be the source of a great deal of good 
in presenting methods to our younger teachers, 
and in educating public sentiment up to the 
uses and functions of educational meetings and 
institutes. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Desh: A joint institute 
of the counties of Lehigh and Northampton, 
including our borough, was held here, January 
26th. The meeting was well attended, nearly 
one hundred teachers being present. We trust 
good results may follow. We have started the 
nucleus of a “ Teachers’ Professional Library" 
in our borough, and expect to see it grow into 
goodly proportions. Our Board has published 
in pamphlet form the ‘Rules of our Schools 
and Course of Studies.” 

JOHNsTOWN—Supt. Johnson: In February, 
1883, ground was broken for a new school 
building in the 7th ward. The building was 
completed and accepted by the Board in De- 
cember. The architect, 
Pittsburgh, who also superintended its construc- 
tion, pronounced it first-class in every respect. 
It is of brick, with cut-stone trimmings, two 
stories high, with a mansard roof. It contains 
eight school-rooms, with a cloak-room to each. 
Special attention was given to ventilation. 
Water and washing conveniences are on both 
floors. The building will be heated by steam. 
The contract price was $17,600 exclusive of fur- 
niture; the entire cost of lot, building, heating 
apparatus, and furniture, is about $24,000. 
This is the second eight-room building erected 
within a period of three years. Johnstown has 
taken a long stride ahead in the erection of the 
two best school buildings in the county, and 
her directors deserve the credit they receive for 
their energy and foresight. Three schools were 
opened in the new building January 15th. We 
have now ample school accommodations for at 
least two years. 

MAHANOY CiTy—Supt. Ballentine: An un- 
graded school, for boys who can attend only 
two or three months, has been opened as usual. 
The Board has also decided to open one night 
school, twenty or more citizens having requested 
it. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: The semi-an- 
nual examination of all the pupils of our schools 
closed the last week in January. In most cases, 
the results were satisfactory. The pupils’ ability 
in reading was tested by selecting five or six 
copies of each of the daily local papers. It was 
found that those having access to papers at 
home read with more ease than those who did 
not have the same privilege. For some time, 
it has been our aim to encourage the reading of 
periodicals by the pupils. A number of teachers 
are subscribers to magazines suitable for chil- 
dren, and they occasionally read selections to 
the pupils from them, and allow the pupils the 
privilege of reading for themselves. This has 
improved their reading very much. It also 
gives the teacher an opportunity to cultivate a 
proper taste for reading. In all cases proper 
judgment must be exercised in the selection of 
reading matter. 

Ot, Crty—Supt. Babcock: Our percentage 
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| of attendance is very much reduced this month 


on account of the severe snow storms that have 
prevailed. Nevertheless, better work on the 
part of the teachers, and better results on the 
part of the pupils, have characterized the month. 
For the last two years the schools have been with- 
out spelling-books. It was the conviction of the 
Superintendent, and of almost all the teachers, 
that this was a mistake. Spelling-books have, 
therefore, been re-introduced. The work in 
arithmetic was also carried on without any sys- 
tematic study of text-books. We are now try- 
ing to use text-books on this subject also. 
PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: In accordance 
with a resolution of the Board, a local institute 
was held under my supervision January 24th- 
26th. The day instructors were Prof. G. M. 
Philips and Prof. J. V. Montgomery. The even- 
ing lecturers were, G. W. Bain, Esq., subject: 
‘A Trip to the Golden Gate,” and Dr. David J. 
Hill. J.O. K. Robarts, esq., editor of the AZessen- 


ger, anda director, read a convincing paper onthe 


‘Recess Question,’’ opposing the usual morning 
and afternoon recesses. Class-drills in rapid 
arithmetical work were given very successfully, 
but, as usual, were criticised by those who know 
nothing about the Pittsburgh method. The net 
proceeds, about $80, will be devoted to the 
School Library. Prof. Wynne showed satisfac- 
torily how to use the molding-board in teaching 
the geography, geology, and mineralogy of Ches- 
ter county. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: We have intro- 
duced a new feature into our regular institute 
work. Classes, or parts of classes, are selected 
from all the schools of a certain grade, and 
from one-half to three-quarters of an hour of 
the programme is devoted to competitive exer- 
cises in some given study. These drills have a 
tendency to arouse a deeper interest in the sev- 
eral branches, as well as to stimulate both 
teachers and pupils to do good, thorough work. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau: Our public 
school library is steadily increasing. During 
this month over $200 were added to the library 
fund. Our night school is not so well attended 
as it should be. There is too much irregularity 
in the attendance. It seems too bad that a com- 
munity should be compelled by law to open 
schools for the benefit of many, who, after hav- 
ing neglected to take advantage of the privi- 
leges held out to them in earlier years, still per- 
sist in attending school as they please. Neither 
kindness nor any noble incentive seems to 
reach many of these night-pupils, while harsh 
measures drive them away entirely. It seems 
to me the law creating the night-schools is very 
defective. If the Legislature had supplemented 
the law prohibiting children under twelve or 
thirteen years from working in mills and fac- 
tories, etc., and compelled parents to sénd them 
to school during four months in a year, a great 
part of the necessity of night schools would have 
been obviated. The law in its present form offers 
greedy parents an inducement to take their chil- 
dren out of the day-schools, make them work, and 
send them to night-schools. A night-school, at 
best, is buta poor substitute for a good, systeinatic 
day-school. 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 2. Con- 
tatning Two Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns 
for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Pp. 
176. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
fifty Cents. 1884. 

As of the first number of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection, so of No. 2—its table of contents is 
its best advertisement. To any one who has become 
familiar with the best of the world’s songs and hymns, 
this book will at once commend itself, and the low 
price at which it is issued by Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers brings it within the reach of any one desir- 
ing it. Here are songs, sacred and secular, many of 
which have been sung for generations. They come 
from many sources—England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, Switzerland, America—songs for children, 
songs of the heart, songs for schools, songs of patriot- 
ism, songs of the sanctuary. The book is rich in its 
proportion of songs that illustrate the theory of “the 
survival of the fittest.’ As sweet or as stirring, as 
melodic or as pathetic as ever, are many of the 
selections in these Franklin Square Collections. Ask 
the best of the musical critics why certain fine old 
songs and hymns still stir the sympathies of the 
world—why they quicken the heart-beat, or why at 
their magic spell the quick tears are in the eyes—and 
he will nevertell you. There are many songs here that 
will not die while English is spoken or sung. They 
are as beautiful to-day as when first written. Let 
them be learned far and wide, in the schools and out 
of them. Wherever, also, there is a piano or organ, 
and a soul before the keyboard, there is a place for 
these books, which will be enjoyed the more the 
more they are known. The vocal harmony is given 
in four parts in nearly all of the two hundred selec- 
tions found in each book, and much reading matter 
of value, and often of rare interest, is found in cuon- 
nection with the music. 

Musaics OF BiBLE History. Sy AMarcius Willson, 
and Robert Pierpont Willson. 2 vols., remo. 
Cloth, $3.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In these two handsome volumes, we find a collec- 
tion of the finest passages that have been written 
upon Biblical themes. The Scriptures are treated as a 
sacred literature, which has in all ages of the Christian 
era been a copious source of inspiration to the highest 
poetic genius. The Sacred Books are presented in 
order, with comments upon each, and quotations from 
famous travellers, men of science, critics, and divines, 
and the choicest poetic extracts. Nothing which 
might serve to bring the scene or the event more 
vividly before the mind of the reader is omitted. We 
are struck with admiration at the abundance of ma- 
terial, the vast wealth of thought and language, to col- 
lect which must have cost much time and labor. We 
read the old familiar stories in the speech of won- 
drous eloquence, or in the glowing measures of im- 
mortal verse, and each time our souls are opened to 
new beauties, and the lesson is brought home with 
added forte. Not that we would be understood to 
depreciate the value of the text in its dress of simple 
English, but it has been so familiar to us from early 
childhood that we fail to appreciate its full signifi- 
cance. When we hear it in the tones of oratory, or 
read it in sublime verse, the simple story has a new 
meaning for us. Everything which will attract 
readers to the Bible—from which some of our sv- 





called “ progressive ’’ school systems, in certain of the 

larger cities, are swinging away towards what they 

regard more rational, or more modern—has immense 
value, and these volumes deserve a favorable recep- 
tion for that reason as well as for others. 

HISTORY OF PRUSSIA TO THE ACCESSION OF. FRED- 
EBIC THE GREAT. A. D., 1134-1740. By Her- 
bert Tuttle, Professor in Cornell University. Pp. 
498. Boston: Hought.n, Mifflin & Co. 





In a very modest preface, the author sets forth his 
purpose “to describe the political development of 
Prussia from the earliest times down to the death of 
the second king.”’ In the execution of his task, he 
finds it necessary to enter with considerable detail 
into the early institutions of Brandenburg; and 
throughout the whole work more attention is given to 
the development of the constitution than to wars and 
treaties. The work is evidently the result of much 
patient research and serious thought. If there are 
any points which fail of clear understanding, the 
reader feels assured the fault does not rest with the 
author, but must be attributed to obscurity in the 
early records. He is very careful in his statements, 
and his political reflections display a profound study 
vf constitutional law. The style is grave. but not 
dull. Sometimes we are reminded of Gibbon, es- 
pecially in the dry humor which now and then 
lightens the page, as in speaking of Pribislau, “ whoim 
Albert had converted to Christianity, and taught 
some useful Christian principles of testamentary con- 
veyance,”’ 

In opposition to most Prussian writers, his general 
design is to show that the claim of prerogative, made 
by courtiers ofthe Hohenzollern tynasty, is unfounded 
in the early history of the people. That a genuine 
love for liberty dnimates his pen, witness the elo- 
quent defence of the Kénigsberg patriot, Rhode, on 
pages 189-90. He 1s wise enough to know that 
“the axioms of mathematics do not always hold true 
in politics.” Taken all in all, we know of no safer 
guide through the tortuous mazes of early Prussian 
history than Prof. Tuttle, and we hope that his labor 
may receive such recognition as will encourage him 
to continue the narrative through the reign of Fred- 
eric II., and to give us something real to replace 
Carlyle’s lurid panegyric of that prince. A satis- 
factory index completes the present volume. 

SounD BopigEs FOR Our Boys AND GIRLS. By 
William Blatkie. Pp.168. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1884. 

This compact little volume embodies directions for 
the development of every muscle in the body. The 
exercises are all of the simplest character, and can 
easily be practiced by the pupil, at home or in school, 
at no expense for apparatus. The instruction is 
conveyed in a style charmingly casy and entertaining, 
and the text is supplemented with numerous wood- 
cuts, illustrating the proper position of the body 
while performing ‘any given exercise. The only 
point, in the way of criticism, that suggested itself in 
our perusal of the book, was, that the throwing of the 
chin up, a position insisted on from the beginning to 
the end, is not very well adapted to produce a digni- 
fied bearing. The book, however, meets a need 
which is beginning to be more and more widely felt, 
the need of sound and healthy bodies, and meets it 
remarkably well. 
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MUSICAL TRASH.—I wish to express my unfeigned 
disgust at the flood of musical trash that is annually 
poured from our music publishing houses in the shape 
of new tune-books. Every fresh book must contain 
new and original music. The old tunes must be 
mangled past recognition, and the compiler must rack 
his brains to invent new and more dreadfu! abortions, 
labeled with astounding names, and called tunes. If 
all the organists in the country were to meet in con- 
vention, and then vote on the best and most useful 
chorals, they would blot out of existence nine-tenths of 
these tunes, and give us a list of not over one hun- 
dred congregational tunes of real merit. There are at 
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least twenty-four hundred pages of new tunes pub- 
lished every year. Of these how many are worth the 
paper they are printed upon? Perhaps a dozen tunes. 
Taking all the civilized people in the world together, 
it is found that only one man in a million is a musi- 
cal composer of real genius. Plenty of people can 
pick out a tune on the piano. They are not com- 
posers, We have inthe United States a few men, like 
Zundel and Tuckerman, who can writeachoral, The 
music they give us will live, As for the rest, to the 
trunk-maker with it! A poor tune-book will make 
good kindling. To the fire with the rubbish, and let 
the smoke rise as incense to pure art.—Aarnard. 
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1. The sum-mer days are com- ing, 
2. The min- strel of the moon- light, 
3. We'll rise and hail thee’ ear - ly, 








From “ Musicat Guipe,”” 
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gar-lands, We have crown’d our May-day queen Witha cor-o- net of ro- ses Set in 
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al-most o- ver, The spring is on Ke 
mu - sic of our own. Oh, the sum-mer days are com-ing, And sum-mer nights more 
jas - mine shad- ed bowers. Oh, the sum-mer days are com-ing, The spring is on the 
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Sum - mer, = our pleas-ant land a - gain, 
dear ; Oh, haste thee, gen - tle Sum - mer, * there’s joy whenthou art near, 
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